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HON. JOHN ALFRED POOR, OF PORTLAND, ME. 
Communicated by Cuarntes W. Turriz, A.M. 


Joun ALFRED Poor was born in the town of Andover, in the western 
ee of the state of Maine, January 8, 1808. His ancestors were sterling: 

ew-England people, and lived, for more than two hundred years, on the: 
southern borders of the Merrimac river in Massachusetts. The names of 
Poor and Merrill are distinguished in the annals of Essex county. His 
maternal grandfather, Ezekiel Merrill, of Newbury, was the first white settler 
in the valley of the Androscoggin, where the new town of Andover was 
afterward seated. Merrill was soon followed to his home in the wilderness 
A a number of persons from Andover, Massachusetts, among whom was Dr. 

ilvanus Poor, the father of the subject of this memoir. For intelligence, 
character and energy, the first settlers were far above the average in such 
places. In a dozen years they wrought out, in those wilds, the elements of 
atown. The new settlement had grown large enough in 1804, to receive 
municipal privileges; and the residents applied for and received the corporate 
name of Andover, being the name of the town where the Poor family 


a 

. Poor united in his calling the functions of physician and farmer, not 
an uncommon occurrence in remote towns in New-England. He was a 
man of considerable mental power, an original and independent thinker, and 
well versed in the current topics of the day. He was a member of the 
convention which formed the first constitution of Maine; and he filled 
several other public positions. His home was the centre of an intelligent 
circle, and was visited by strangers of education and distinction. The books 
of the social library were kept at his house, bringing his family in contact 
with authors as well as readers. His brother, Dr. Ebenezer Poor, an 
intelligent and much respected physician, was a near neighbor. 

In this place, with these surroundings, John Alfred Poor, the second son 
and third child of Dr. Silvanus Poor and his wife Mary, daughter of 
Ezekiel Merrill, the pioneer settler, passed the first twelve years of his 
life. During this period he attended the short terms of the public 
schools, in summer and winter, the current of his life being much the 
same as that of all boys living in country towns. Nearly fifty years 
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later, in the presence of a scene that revived recollections of his youthful 
days, he made this touching allusion to this period of his life: “ Reared 
among the hills of Oxford, where the hoary summits of White-Cap and 
Bald-Pate rear their lofty heads high above the surrounding mountains, my 
imagination was stimulated by familiarity with the most beautiful valleys 
and the grandest mountain scenery of New-England; but my heart panted 
for a sight of the ocean, whose sublimer aspects and mysterious revels had 
been pictured to my youthful mind by stories of travellers and descriptions 
in the impassioned language of poetry; and when, a boy of twelve, I first 
beheld in the clear sunlight of a winter’s morning the outstretching waters 
of Belfast Bay,—embosomed by its surrounding hills and distant islands,— 
I experienced all those sublime emotions of delight that Wordsworth has 
recorded in the finest of all his poems. * * * My desires were then as 
wild and fathomless as the great deep, and the recollections of a not inactive 
life have already taught the lesson, that experience alone can teach, that 
the achievements of a man’s life are of trifling account compared with the 
boundlessness of youthful hope and aspiration. This first visit to the 
seaside influenced no doubt my whole life, — made me fond of adventure on 
the ocean, eager for geographical knowledge, and studious of those agencies 
that stimulate commercial progress. I love the ocean with almost filial 
devotion, and without a daily sight of it I am never fully satisfied and 
contented.” * 

His longing for other scenes and other pursuits was soon gratified. In 
January, 1820, a year memorable in the history of Maine, he was sent to 
Bangor for the purpose of receiving an academical education preparatory to 
entering college. He lived there in the family of the Hon. Jacob McGaw, 
an eminent lawyer, whose wife was a younger sister of Dr. Poor.? Bangor 
was then fast becoming the leading commercial city in eastern Maine. The 
spirit of industrial enterprise, prevailing there, must have made a deep 
impression on the mind of the young student, coming from the quiet town 
of Andover, and possibly quickened in him a fondness for public enterprises. 
He pursued his studies in the Bangor Academy two years, during which 
time he made good progress in the classics, and in other branches of learning. 
It was now ascertained that his father’s means were insufficient to defray 
the expense of a college education, as designed; and he returned immediately 
to his home in Andover. For a period of five years he labored, with little 
intermission, on his father’s farm. During this time he received private 
instruction from his brother-in-law, the Rev. Thomas T. Stone, pastor of the 
Congregational church in Andover. In the winter of 1826, he taught 
successfully a public school in the town of Bethel. His life was varied by 
occasional visits to Portland, the theatre of his future active life, on business 
connected with the farm. This employment failed to satisfy his desires. He 
longed for a wider field of action, and for more congenial pursuits. He now 
resolved to study law. A good opportunity offered in the office of his uncle 
McGaw, who was in full practice at Bangor and president of the Penobscot 
Bar. On the fifth of September, 1827, he entered this office, as a law 


1 Remarks at Belfast, Me., July 4, 1867, pp. 3, 4. 

2 Mr. McGaw, a graduate of Dartmouth College, was a life-long friend and correspondent 
of Danijel Webster. His wife, Phebe V. Poor, was often a visitor in the family of Senator 
Thompson in Salisbury before her marriage, and was well acquainted with Mr. Webster. 
She is often mentioned in his correspondence. ‘‘I am now ready for my departure, and 
only wait to give myself the pleasure of a ride to the upper part of Maine to mpnen, oe 
thither Miss Poor, who has been a while in Mr. Thompson’s family, and whom you have 
heard mentioned.” (Webster to Merrill, May 28, 1804; Correspondence, vol. i. p. 172.) 
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student, and remained four years and four months. During this time he 
lived with Mr. McGaw’s family, a circumstance that contributed much to his 
advancement and personal comfort. Having finished his law studies he was 
admitted to the bar on his twenty-fourth birthday. Mr. McGaw immediately 
proposed to him a law partnership with himself, on equal terms, which Mr. 
Poor declined, preferring to begin professional life alone and in another 
place. Two days after his admission, he established himself in the historic 
village of Oldtown, twelve miles above Bangor. He secured a fair law 
business; but he soon discovered that this was too small a field for his 
ambition. The commercial enterprise of Bangor, a town about to receive civic 
honors, had a magnetic influence over him; and, after eight months residence 
at Oldtown, he returned to Bangor and formed a law partnership with his 
uncle McGaw, which continued till the autumn of 1838, when that gen- 
tleman retired from practice. Mr. Poor immediately formed a partnership 
with his younger brother, Henry Varnum Poor, Esq., a graduate of Bowdoin 
College, who had just completed his law studies in the office of McGaw & 
Poor. The brothers continued in the practice of law till April, 1846, when 
Mr. Poor, senior, removed to Portland, to enable him to carry out his great 
railway enterprises more effectually. 

During the fourteen years he was at the bar in Bangor, he earned the 
reputation of being a sound lawyer and a public spirited citizen. His 
practice was large, and extended to all branches of the law. Among the 
notable causes in which he was retained, was the suit of Veazie vs. Wad- 
leigh, involving title to valuable lands, and water power, on the Penobscot. 
This suit attracted a good deal of public attention at the time, not only on 
account of the parties interested, and the matter in issue, but of the great 
eminence of the counsel engaged. Daniel Webster was opposed by Jeremiah 
Mason, and they were the acknowledged heads of the bar in New-England. 
Mr. Poor, who was associated with Mr. Webster as junior counsel, prepared 
the history of the legal title to the disputed territory, with so much 
completeness, that Mr. Webster personally complimented him for the work. 
This was in 1835, only three years after his admission to practice. 

While residing in Bangor he took an active part in the literary and 
municipal affairs of that city He was instrumental in establishing the 
Social Library, afterwards merged in the Mercantile Library Association ; 
and, also, the Bangor Lyceum. For several years he was a member of the 
city government, and active in promoting the various interests of Bangor. 
He early predicted the future growth and prosperity of that city. In.1869, 
he attended the centennial celebration there, and made a characteristic 


-address, which is printed in the proceedings on that occasion. Speaking of 


his relations with that place, he said: “In Bangor I spent my youth and 
early manhood. Here I formed my earliest and strongest attachments, 
and within her enclosures lie the remains of the departed. And while I 
can look with pride at the growth of Portland as the result of measures 
to which the best of my days were devoted, I can never look upon Bangor 
with any other emotions than those of the deepest regard and affection, 
and under the inspiration of a Centennial Celebration, I may be permitted, 
while reviewing the history of Bangor for fifty years, to speak with the 
confidence of a well assured judgment, of the true pathway to still higher 
achievements in the future.” * 

American politics come to the door of every man. It is almost impossible 


1 Bangor Centennial Celebration, p. 89. 
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for a young man to escape being drawn into political life, especially if he 
has a talent for public speaking. Mr. Poor became early interested on the 
whig side of politics, and was active in the support of the measures of that 
party. For many years he was a member of the state committee; and 
was eminently serviceable to the whigs in the year 1837 and again in 1840, 
when they carried the state election. He was among the first, in Portland, 
to advocate the nomination of Taylor for president. In later years his 
other, and higher interests, kept him from active politics; and only the graver 
and more philosophical political questions attracted his attention. He saw, 
regretfully, the wasting of the best energies in the state, in party strifes; 
and he lamented that for a period of forty years “struggles for personal 
success in politics had been paramount ideas, with few intermittent excep- 
tions,”* in Maine, while the great natural resources of the state excited no 
public interest and lay undeveloped. He always contended that if a state 
policy favorable to railways and to manufactures had been early adopted, 
Maine would have been, at this time, not inferior to Massachusetts as a 
manufacturing state. 

Many years before moving to Portland he became profoundly interested 
in the subject, then fresh, of locomotive railways, especially as they were 
likely to affect the commercial and other interests of Maine. The 
introduction of railways into New-England was an event that made a deep 
impression on his mind, and gave direction to his future life. He seems to 
have comprehended, at once, the full magnitude and importance of this new 
method of transportation, which he tersely characterized as “The great 
achievement of man, the most extraordinary instrument for good the world 
has yet reached.”* The year 1834 is memorable in the history of 
locomotive railways in New-England. On the sixteenth of April, of that 
year, the first locomotive engine, with passenger cars attached, ran over a 
railway freshly laid between Boston and Newton, and afterwards extended 
to Worcester and beyond. A large number of persons were present in 
Boston to witness this novel experiment of travel by railway. Among the 
spectators who waited with breathless anxiety the first movement of the 
train, was Mr. Poor, then only twenty-six years of age, who had come from 
Bangor to witness the introduction of this new wonder of the age. Many 
years after the event, he described this scene and the impression it made on 
him. “Placed,” he says, “upon the track, its driver, who came with it from 
England, stepped upon the platform with almost the airs of a juggler or a 
professor of chemistry, placed his hand upon the lever, and with a slight 
move of it the engine started at a speed worthy of the companion of the 
‘ Rocket,’* amid the shouts and cheers of the multitude. It gave me such 
a shock that my hair seemed to start from the roots rather than to stand on 
end; and as I reflected in after years, the locomotive-engine grew into a 
greatness in my mind that left all other created things far behind it as 
marvels and wonders.”* This kindled in him an enthusiasm on the subject 
of locomotive railways which continued to the end of life. He returned to 
Maine to meditate and reflect on what he had seen with his own eyes, little 
dreaming of the fame he was to achieve for himself in railway enterprises, 
within the next forty years. 


. ory we q Belfast, 1867, p. 38. 
p. 51. 

3 The name of the first successful locomotive-engine built by the Stephensons in 
England, in 1829; it won the prize of £500 offered by the directors of the Liverpool and 
Manchester ey 

* Remarks at Belfast, pp. 50, 51. 
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In 1836 the first locomotive railway was built in Maine, singularly 
enough, between Bangor and Oldtown. The practical working of this road 
was under his own observation; and from it he probably learned his first 
lessons in railway economy. This new mode of travelling soon commended 
itself to the public. The legislature adopted measures which led to the 
survey of several routes, for a railroad, between the seaboard in Maine and 
the St. Lawrence in Canada. That which connected Belfast and Quebec 
was regarded the shortest and most practicable route. This enterprise died 
in its birth, and nothing, but the report of the engineer, ever came of it. 
A railway from the seaboard to the St. Lawrence was more and more 
desired in Maine, as well as in Canada. In 1839 a survey was made for a 
railway between Portland and Lake Champlain; but this enterprise also 
died. It was obvious now that a hand to execute, as well as a head to plan, 
was needed in such an undertaking; that vast energy, rare executive powers 
and great persistency were required to carry out so great an enterprise. 

While Mr. Poor was busily engaged in his profession in Bangor, he was 
not unmindful of what had been going on. He was studying the whole 
subject of future railways in Maine from the highest point of view, and 
aiming to construct a system. Thoroughly acquainted with its physical 
geography, the commercial, agricultural and manufacturing capacities of the 
state, he had a grasp of the entire subject superior to any other person; 
and, in 1844, he made public his plan for two great railways, both coming 
from without the state, traversing it nearly its entire length, and converging 
on Portland. The eastern terminus of one road was Halifax, and the 
western terminus of the other, Montreal. This stupendous project of 
connecting two empires by a common interest, besides the inestimable 
commercial advantages designed for Maine, looked to the shortening of the 
time of passage between New-York and Liverpool, about two days, and to 
a direct railway route from Portland to Montreal, thence to the great lakes 
and prairies in the west. This magnificent scheme, which must have seemed 
impossible of execution to most persons when he projected it, in the infancy 
of railways in Maine, he lived to see accomplished, through his own agency 
and indomitable perseverance, in less than thirty years. 

In the autumn of 1844, having matured his plans, he bravely entered 
upon the execution of his great design to connect Portland and Montreal 
by an international railway, the first ever projected on this continent. The 
undertaking then might well seem appalling ; more than two hundred and 
fifty miles of railway, at an estimated cost of $10,000,000! He traversed the 
valley of the St. Lawrence from Lake Erie downwards, to gain information 
for his purpose. From Montreal he crossed over his projected route to 
Portland, part of the way on foot, examining the country and making known 
his railway project. In Canada, Vermont, New-Hampshire, and in Maine, he 
caused public meetings to be held, at which he appeared and advocated the 
building of the road, and asked assistance and céoperation in the enterprise. 
He wrote long communications to the Canadian and American press, calling 
public attention to it, and setting forth the necessity of building it immediately. 
Early in September he wrote a long letter from his native town, where he 
happened to be at the time, to the Portland Advertiser, giving an account of 
the various commercial and industrial interests of Canada which centred at 
Montreal, stating that the Canadian people desired direct communication 
with the seaboard, especially during the winter months when the St. Lawrence 
was closed with ice, and that the advantages of opening a trade with Montreal 
would be very great. He closed with an appeal to the citizens of Portland 
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to take immediate action in favor of a railway between the two cities. His 
letter created a profound sensation in Portland, which he compared to “an 
alarm bell in the night, struck by the hand of a stranger.”* He went to 
Portland, with a deputation from the country, and urged the citizens to embark 
in the undertaking. The principal citizens, appreciating the force of his 
arguments, and seeing the advantages certainly to accrue to the city, 
immediately came forward, headed by Judge Preble, to assist the Bangor 
lawyer in his great enterprise. The favorable action of Portland was felt 
throughout the whole length of the proposed route, and the work of 
preliminary organization went rapidly forward. A provisional survey of the 
route was executed before December. He devoted his energies to the 
organizing of a company, and to the procuring of a charter for the road. 
' Just before the charter was obtained it was discovered that the wealth and 
the enterprise of Boston were in Canada, urging the Canadians to unite with 
that city and build the road to Boston. This created great alarm among the 
friends of Mr. Poor’s project. It was a critical moment for Portland and for 
Maine interests. Canada desired an outlet for her staple products and 
merchandise, and it mattered but little to her in which of the Atlantic ports 
she found it. The commercial strength of Boston was immense, and was active. 
The capitalists and business men of that city joined in a protest to the 
parliament of Canada and to the merchants of Montreal, against his project. 
Vermont and New-Hampshire interests were also opposed to it, for it was not 
designed to streteh athwart these states, but only their northern extremities. 
Mr. Poor hastened to Canada to prevent the board of trade of Montreal from 
committing itself to the Boston interests. The circumstances of his journey, 
and the success of his mission, are memorable incidents in his life. He set 
out from Portland, at midnight, on the fifth of February, five days before 
the legislature of Maine granted the charter for his road, in the face of the 
most terrific snow storm of the winter, and drove through deep snows to 
Montreal, reaching that city on the morning of the fifth day of his journey, 
where the thermometer was standing 29° below zero. Speaking of this 
dreadful journey, and his mission, many years later, he said: “ Every fibre 
of my frame thrills with horror at the recollection of it. I accomplished 
my task. I met the Montreal Board of Trade at 10 A.M. of that day, and 
prevented the adoption of a resolution, previously prepared, in favor of 
going to Boston with their line, instead of Portland, which would have been 
carried unanimously, but for my sudden appearance and the assurances 
given by me of the superior advantages of Portland over Boston. I was 
justly proud of the achievement. In return, I carry in my person the 
renewals of suffering, which fever and sciatica, following in the train of 
fatigue and exposure, have entailed upon an otherwise strong physical 
constitution. I could not go through such another exposure again, if I 
would, and I would not do it for all the wealth of the world. The terrors 
of a Canadian winter are too fearful to encounter in this way a second time. 
But my heart was in the enterprise, and my health, my life, and my future 
sufferings, were not thought of. All the events of this early history are 
more fresh in my mind than those of the last session of the legislature, for 
I trembled at every step with the timidity of a youthful adventurer over 
the perilous Alps, in view of the vast importance of the enterprise to the 
State.”* But for his well directed efforts in Montreal, the road would have 
been built to Boston instead of Portland. This struggle for the Atlantic 


1 Remarks at Rutland, Vt., 1869, p. 25. 
% Argument before Committee of Legi. e, 1865, pp. 17, 18. 
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terminus of the road was severe and protracted. He fought, single-handed, 
against every argument which wealth and commercial prestige could devise, 
before the committee on railways of the Canadian parliament, then in session. 
The arrival of Judge Preble at Montreal, a week later, with the charter 
granted by the legislature, assisted him in giving a final blow to the opposition. 
The work of organizing under the charter, and of procuring subscriptions 
to build the road, went rapidly forward. Judge Preble was chosen president, 
and Mr. Poor director, of the Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railroad Com- 
pany, this being the corporate name of the American part of the line. So 
important was the undertaking considered, that the fourth of July, 1846, 
was selected to begin the construction of the Portland end of the line. In 
the presence of the assembled senators and representatives of Maine, and a 
vast concourse of citizens and strangers, and with great ceremony and 
applause, the work of building began on this memorable day, at Fish Point, 
at the entrance to Portland.Harbor. This must have been a proud day for 
him. The Canadian company having organized and formed a union with 
the American for the purpose of constructing the entire road, as one line, 
the work of construction began also at Montreal. 

The guage of this road, known as the medium broad guage, was deter- 
mined on after the fullest consideration. Mr. Poor satisfied himself by 
extensive enquiries among railway engineers and others that the five foot 
six inch guage was the best theory or experience had devised for a railway 
where the highest working capacity was required. This guage was delib- 
erately agreed on for this road by the two companies. In 1851, when the 
question of guage for the Great Western Railroad of Canada was before 
the Provincial Parliament, he went to Toronto and before the committee, 
and urged, with success, the adoption of this guage, which is now the 
standard for all British North America. The Maine Central, and European 
and North American roads are built with this guage. It was his purpose 
to extend the same guage road to Boston and New-York. 

Mr. Poor watched over the work with the greatest anxiety, his interest 
in it never lessening for an instant, during the period of its construction. 
Its progress was marked by occasional festivals, at which he was always 
present. The road was completed through to Montreal, and the first train 
passed over it on the 18th of July, 1853. The consummation of this great 
work afforded him the highest satisfaction ; and he lived to see his native 
state, and the city of Portland, derive all the great benefit from it which he 
had anticipated. His official connection with the Atlantic and St. Lawrence 
road continued till it was leased to the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, in 
the summer of 1853. This disposition of the road originated with him and 
was carried out mainly by his personal exertions. It was a great benefit 
and relief to the company and to the contractors, who were born down and 
nearly wearied out with the vast expense of the undertaking. 

As soon as he had secured the road to Montreal, and the work of con- 
struction was well under way, he turned his attention to this other railway 
project, connecting Portland, Bangor, St. John, and Halifax or some port 
east of it, in Nova Scotia. This line he regarded as an appropriate exten- 
sion of the Montreal road, making but one international line of railway 
across the states, more than eight hundred miles long. His design was not 
only to shorten the time of passage between Europe and New-York, but 
to open the way for commercial and manufacturing enterprise, as well as 
for settlements, in the unoccupied lands of the state, abounding in rich soils, 
mineral treasures, great forests of lumber, and immense water power. 
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plan was to build a single line from Portland east by way of Lewiston, 
Gardner, Augusta, Waterville and Bangor, using the line of the Montreal 
road as a common trunk as far as the Danville junction, throwing branch 
lines, east and west, to other parts of the state. Immediately rival lines 
between Portland and Bangor were not only proposed, but actually begun, 
which so delayed and hindered the building of this line, that it was not 
completed to Bangor till 1855. 

Early in the summer of 1850 he petitioned the legislature to authorize a 
survey to discover the best and most practical route between Bangor and 
the New-Brunswick line, for this road. In this petition he took occasion to 
present strong reasons why the state should favor the building of this railway. 
Very soon after, as chairman of a committee of citizens of Portland, he 
issued a circular letter addressed to the governor and council and the legis- 
lature of Maine, and, also, to railroad companies, and to friends of public 
improvement, in the United States and in the British provinces, inviting them 
to attend a convention at Portland to consider the project of reducing the 
time of passage between London and New-York to five days. This con- 
vention met on the last day of July, and continued in session three days, 
presided over by the governor of Maine. There was a large attendance of dis- 
tinguished persons from the British Provinces as well as from the United 
States. Mr. Poor was recognized by the convention as the originator of great 
railway enterprises, especially the projected one to extend as far east as there 
was land to build on. The convention appointed a committee, with Mr. 
Poor as chairman, to open communication with the English and American 
governments in relation to mail contracts on this route, and also to confer 
with other great companies concerning the building of this railway. This 
convention was recognized as the first actual reunion of the people of the 
provinces and the states since the revolution. It produced favorable effects, 
both commercially and politically, on the relations between these two 
countries. His favorite maxim was that political boundaries should form 
no restriction on commercial enterprise. 

The legislature of Maine immediately granted a charter for his road and 
appropriated $5000 to survey the route, and instructed the governor to 
apply to the United States for aid to this enterprise. The Province of 
New-Brunswick soon granted a charter for the road in that Province. 
Want of means to build the road through eastern Maine seemed, for a long 
time, likely to defeat it. The Montreal road had absorbed all the capital 
that could be spared for great lines of railway; and local railways were 
in want of building capital. He exerted himself, in every conceivable 
way, to procure the means. First he applied to Massachusetts for 
a grant of its public lands lying in Maine in aid of this road, and came 
near obtaining it. He applied to congress for aid, without any favorable 
result. In 1853, the company organized under the charter, as the Euro- 
pean and North American Railway Company, and he was chosen president 


of the company, and held the office till 1866. He immediately located: 


the road, and for ten years labored to get funds to build it. Meantime 
the road in New-Brunswick and Nova Scotia, to connect with it, was got 
under way and partly built. In 1861 he presented to the Maine legislature 
a long memorial, which was printed by order of the senate, in behalf 
of the European and North American Railway Company. It contains an 
elaborate statistical review of the various resources and industries of Maine, 
with his views and plans of developing and improving the same. The pri- 
mary design of this memorial was to procure state aid for building the road, 
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as well as to show the pressing need of adopting a state policy ee 
manufactures as well as settlements on the public lands of the state. In 186 
the state yielded to his solicitations, and granted eight hundred thousand acres 
of the public lands, subject to a claim of Massachusetts on the same for a 
certain amount, and all the timber in ten townships, to aid the building of 
the road. The state, at the same time, passed over to the company all its 
claim against the general government accruing prior to 1860, and, by a 
resolve, invited the co-operation of Massachusetts in aid of this enterprise. 
On application to that State for aid, it was refused on the ground of a statute 
of Maine, passed in 1860, forbidding the change of guage on any railroad 
in Maine, which was regarded as unfriendly legislation. Without the aid 
of Massachusetts, the grant by Maine to aid the building of the road was 
not available. Mr. Poor regarded the statute of no advantage to the inter- 
ests of Maine, but otherwise, and he applied at once to the legislature then 
sitting, for a repeal of it, and for leave to lay a third rail on the Portland, 
Saco and Portsmouth Railroad, with a view of extending the broad guage 
line from Halifax to Boston and New-York. He appeared before the com- 
mittee on railways on the fourteenth of February, 1865, and made a long 
argument in favor of repeal, reviewing at length, and with great ability, the 
railway interests of Maine, and the history of the various roads, which is 
printed. He claimed that there should be no restriction on railway transit. 
The legislature, not without much opposition from interested parties, and 
from those of narrow views in these matters, repealed the act, and then he 
= on Massachusetts to release its claim on these lands granted 
y Maine, and also to allow the road the part of her joint claim with 
Maine against the general government. Upon this being done the work 
of construction immediately began, and in less than six years was com- 
pleted. It is now in operation, and fulfils all that he predicted for it. 

A considerable part of twenty years of his life was devoted to the con- 
summation of this great enterprise. “ His name,” says one well acquainted 
with the history of the road, “will be forever associated with the Euro- 
pean and North American Railway, as inseparably as the name of De 
Witt Clinton with the Erie Canal. With no funds to build the road 
except a small land grant and an assignment of the claims of Maine 
and Massachusetts upon the general government; claims which that gov- 
ernment had repudiated for more than thirty years, he went to work alone, 
and by ceaseless industry and by using influences which no one else knew 
how to wield, by persistent and unanswerable arguments everywhere plied, 
by both pen and tongue, he enlisted legislators in congress and public men 
in the states in his favor, secured the confidence of capitalists, overcame all 
difficulty, bore down all opposition, wearied out delay itself, and achieved a 
final and complete success.” * 

In 1851 he was chosen president of the York and Cumberland Railroad. 
He immediately reorganized the company and secured the building of the 
road from Gorham to the Saco river. Soon after his re-election in 1852, 
he resigned the presidency in favor of Col. Clapp, who had became chief pro- 
prietor, and the name was changed to the Portland and Rochester Railroad. 
This road is now built, and in full and successful operation. 

He lent his aid in carrying out other railway projects, the Maine Central, 
the Belfast and Moosehead Lake, the Bangor and Piscataquis, and the 


1 Speech of the Hon. W. H. M’Crillis at a banquet given to the President of the United 
| ~ a Gov. General of the Dominion of Canada, in Norembega Hall, at Bangor, 
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Somerset railroads. He believed in the sufficiency of railroads properly 
guided to develope the immense resources of Maine, the great object of all 
his thoughts and actions. 

One of his favorite plans for developing the material resources of the 
state, and adding to the public wealth, was legislative encouragement of 
settlements on the unoccupied public lands. His grand idea of the capaci- 
ties of the state and his plans of improvement, looked to an almost indefinite 
enlargement of the wealth and population of the state in this direction. 
“The State of Maine,” he says, “from the extent of its territory,— its 
geographical position, —its physical geography, and its geological structure, 
has all the elements essential to an independent empire. By a development 
of its resources, it can sustain a population, at a rate per square mile, equal 
to that of the most densely populated countries in Europe.”’ In several 
memorials written by him and presented to the legislature, between 1849 
and 1862, he fully set forth his views on this subject, and urged the 
legislature to adopt a state policy favorable to settlements on these lands. 
As early as June, 1850, he wrote: “We have failed so far to attract to the 
state the most valuable class of emigrants that seek for a climate and soil 
similar to that of Germany and Switzerland, which resemble our own. If 
proper encouragement were held out to them we might expect the emigrants 
from the north of Europe to prefer the soil and climate of Maine to that of 
the Mississippi valley.” 

He aimed at arresting emigration from the state, as well as inviting 
immigration to it. A comparative view of the population at various epochs 
showed that emigration from the state was constantly going on. “This,” 
he says, “is a great draw-back to her prosperity. No finer people are born 
on the face of the globe, and those who leave her distinguish themselves all 
over the country. Our duty is to keep these men at home, to develope our 
own state; to rear villages at all the waterfalls; to cultivate the rich soils 
of the Penobscot, the Kennebec, the Aroostook and St. John Valleys; to 
own as well as build and sail our own commercial marine.”* Persuaded 
that some immediate legislative action favorable to immigration and settle- 
ment in the great forests of the state was required, he delivered a public 
address, in 1864, in the hall of the house of representatives, giving his views 
on the subject and urging public action in the matter. Gradually the 
importance of his suggestions began to be appreciated ; and, in 1867, his 
project of inviting emigrants from the north of Europe to settle on the 
public lands began to be favorably received. In 1870 the legislature of 
Maine established a board of immigration to carry out this plan of settling 
a Scandinavian population in the north-eastern part of the state; and in 
July of this year the first colony from Sweden arrived and settled in the 
valley of the Aroostook. This colony has since been much increased, and 
is in a flourishing condition, promising to be as great a public benefit as he 
anticipated, twenty years before. 

Always aiming to achieve great commercial results, and to make great 
public improvements, regardless of political boundaries and prejudices, he 
directed the whole force of his energies, early in 1868, to the carrying out 
of his long meditated plan of making an eastern outlet, for the great staple 
commodities of the west, superior to any in existence or hitherto projected. 


1 Memorial of European and North American Railroad Company, p. 3. ; 
2 Petition to the Legislature of Maine for a Survey of the European and North American 


Railway. 
3 yw before Legislative Committee, p. 47. 
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His plan was to connect, by railway, Chicago and other great commercial 
centres in that direction, with the capacious harbor of Portland, the ocean 
terminus of his other great railways. But this did not embrace his ultimate 
design ; for he grasped the commercial relations of the whole continent, 
leaving no room for another railroad projector between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Ocean in these latitudes. He looked upon this line,designed mainly 
to afford ready and cheap transportation of bread stuffs to the Atlantic 
States, and to Europe, as “a chief link in that golden belt which is to 
span the continent of North America at its widest part, under the name of 
The Trans-Continental Railway.”* This stupendous design had for its 
object the connecting, so far as possible by railway, of the great commercial 
centres of Europe, North America and Asia. 

He began by procuring a charter for a railroad from Portland direct to 
Rutland, Vermont. Soon after he conceived the idea of advancing the 
interests of his projected road, by an international commercial convention to 
be held at Portland, for the purpose of concentrating public attention upon 
the splendid harbor there, as the cheapest port of exportation of western 
produce, as well as upon his great plan of a direct railway across the con- 
tinent from the Atlantic to the Pacific shore. He prepared a call for the 
convention, in which he set forth, with a masterly hand, his railway plans 
and designs. The convention met in Portland on the fourth of August, 
1868, and was presided over by Gov. Merrill, of Iowa. More than three 
hundred persons responded, and were present, many of them distinguished 
in public life, from all parts of the United States and the British Provinces. 
Mr. Poor was active in the convention and served on its committees. His 
plans of railway extension were heartily approved. 

On the 24th of June, 1869, he delivered before a railroad convention, at 
Rutland, an address on the subject of his plan for a continental railway, but 
more especially in favor of building, at once, the road from Portland to 
Rutland and Oswego. This address fills seventy-five octavo pages, and 
bears the marks of a mature judgment, profound and various knowledge on 
the subject of the economy of railroads, and of their relations to the 
commerce of the country. 

In March, 1870, the charter for this road was amended and it took the 
name of the Portland, Rutland, Oswego and Chicago Railway Company. 
In December following, the company organized under it with Mr. Poor as 
president. In January, 1871, he drew up and presented to congress, on 
behalf of the company, a memorial setting forth the merits of the proposed 
road as a public enterprise, and asked congress to constitute it a national 
highway. He also prepared a bill, which was laid before congress by Senator 
Hamlin, authorizing the postmaster general to contract with this company 
to carry the mails between Chicago and Portland, and also authorizing 
government assistance for building the road. As president of the company 
he prepared the first annual report of the directors, which he presented at 
the annual meeting on the 26th of July, 1871. His elaborate report shows 
that he had succeeded in devising a plan for building the road. Six rail- 
way companies, along the projected route, had agreed to unite and act as 
one, and aid in building the road. Owing to the delay of one company 
the joint agreement could not be carried into effect at that meeting, and 
it was adjourned to the twenty-ninth day of September. Two weeks before 


1 Remarks at Rutland, 1869, p. 3. 
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the day of the adjourned meeting the great head of the enterprise was no 
more, having died suddenly on the fifth of September. 

Mr. Poor’s interest in the development and utilization of the natural 
powers of his native State is well illustrated in the history of the hydro- 
graphic survey of Maine, an undertaking suggested by him, and mainly 
carried out under his direction. “Maine,” he says, “with her extended and 
deeply indented seacoast, on the line of favoring winds; her mountainous 
regions that distil in profusion the clear waters that swell its rivers, 
descending from high elevations, by circuitous courses, in a succession of 
cascades to the ocean,—and rich forests, and through a productive soil, may 
in time rival any region of the globe, in the extent of her manufactures and 
commerce. Its great and distinguishing natural feature is its water power, 
surpassing that of any section of the globe of equal extent.”* In a memorial 
to the legislature, prepared by him for the Agricultural Society of Maine, in 
1858, he strongly urged a public survey of the water power of the State. 
This appeal was renewed, and supported with a great variety of illustrations, 
in a memorial to the legislature in 1861, prepared by him in behalf of the 
European and North American Railway Company. The necessity and 
expediency of such a survey were at length recognized by the legislature ; 


and, in the spring of 1867, it authorized the survey to be made under the’ 


direction of three commissioners to be appointed by the governor and council. 
He was appointed one of the commissioners and chairman of the board. In 
December, 1867, the commissioners made their report to the governor. This 
report, filling thirty closely printed octavo pages, was written by Mr. Poor; 
and it bears all the marks of his vast knowledge and full appreciation of the 
geographical and physical characteristics of Maine. The result of the 
survey is, two printed volumes, making over eight hundred pages, containing 
a full description of the water power of the State, prepared by Walter 
Wells, Esq., secretary of the commissioners. 

Mr. Poor never was an aspirant for public office. His capacity, energy, 
address, and knowledge of public affairs, admirably fitted him for public 
employment. In several instances he accepted responsible positions tendered 
him by the governor of Maine. In 1852 he was appointed by Gov. Hubbard 
a joint agent, with Hon. Anson P. Morrill, to conduct the negotiation which 
ultimately led to the purchase, of Massachusetts, by Maine, of the public lands 
of the former state lying in Maine. In 1861 and 1862, he was joint com- 
missioner, with Hon. Reuel Williams, in behalf of Maine, on the subject of 
the coast defences of that state, and was active in this service. President 
Lincoln tendered him the office of commissioner in charge of the public 
defences of the north-eastern coast, a position of great responsibility, which 
he declined. He also declined an honorable position tendered to him in the 
treasury department in Washington. In 1861, the office of consul general 
to Canada was open to him, but he did not desire it. 

In 1868 the commissioner of the general land office in Washington 
applied to Gov. Chamberlain for an account of the progress, in population, 
manufactures, agriculture and commerce, in Maine, since the last national 
census. The governor immediately requested Mr. Poor to furnish this 
important information, recognizing in him the best qualified person in the 
state for this undertaking. He accepted the commission, and executed it 
with his usual ability and to the entire satisfaction of the government. 


1 Memorial of European and North American Railway Company, p. 20. 
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His elaborate statistical report fills fourteen closely printed pages of the 
published documents of Maine. 

Mr. Poor’s historical investigations, which form no inconsiderable part 
of his title to public consideration and remembrance, occupied much of his 
attention during the best years of his life. However widely different this 
interest may seem from the leading pursuit of his life, it is embraced in his 
early design to place his native state, in all respects, where the motto on its 
official seal assigns her. “If there is anything,” he says “which I desire 
above all things else, it is to do what in me lies for the honor, the welfare, 
and the glory and renown of Maine. It is my native State, and I inherit, 
perhaps to a fault of weakness, a love for her, as my native land and home. 
I have seen something of other states and other lands, and until I had gone 
abroad, I never knew the true beauty, the inherent greatness, the wonder- 
ful resources of Maine ; so rich in its natural scenery, so full of all the ele- 
ments of wealth and power, and so capable of the highest results of the 
most refined civilization.”* All the acts of his life were in harmony with 
this declaration. His steady devotion to the public interests of Maine, and 
his firm loyalty to that state, have few if any parallels in its history. 

His interest in local history must have begun early; for he furnished 
Williamson, for the history of Maine, a sketch of his native town, while a 
student of law. Some acquaintance with the provincial and ante-provincial 
history of Maine he must have made while tracing the title to lands in the 
Veazie suit. His interest in the history of Maine was much stimulated by 
his experience in Canada, in 1845, when the commercial position of Maine 
was matched with Massachusetts in the contest for the Atlantic terminus 
of his projected railway. His opponents did not spare his native state, nor 
forget how recently she was substantially a province of Massachusetts. 
Neither commercially, politically, nor historically was she allowed the 
standing he claimed for her, by those opposed to Portland as the terminus of 
the railway. His indignation was thoroughly aroused, and he resolved to 
examine more thoroughly, not only the merits of his own state, but the 
foundation of the pretences of her assailants. 

The next year, 1846, he was chosen a member of the Maine Historical 
Society, and was a most useful and active member to the end of his days. 
It was at this time that Gorges’s Briefe Narration appeared in the second 
volume of the Collections of the Maine Historical Society, and fixed his 
attention upon this great author whom he never after ceased to praise and 
tohonor. He devoted his leisure time to the study of the early history of 
New-England, seeking for the facts in documents and publications of that 
period, rather than in later writers. His interest in the subject grew 
stronger as he advanced; and, when he traced English navigators and 
English settlers, to the shores of Maine prior to 1620, the assumed 
beginning of New-England history, the subject became a passion with him, 
and never abated while he lived. 

Among the memorable historical occurrences, connected with early 
English colonization in America, those which transpired within the limits. 
of Maine prior to any consecrated in our popular history, made a deep im- 
pression on his mind. Not less impressive was the fact, that, prominent 
among the noble men concerned in that great achievement which secured for 
England a portion of the vast domain of the New World, was Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, the illustrious founder of Maine. As soon as he had mastered the 


1 Argument before the Committee of Legislation, 1865, p. 65. 
Vout. XXVI. 33 
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history of English colonization on this continent, he resolved to give Maine, 
and to her great founder, their true historic position in New-England 
history. 

The first fruit of his historical studies and investigation, was an elaborate 
paper on English Colonization in America, which he read before the Maine 
Historical Society, in June, 1859, and also before the New-York Historical 
Society, in October following, receiving the thanks of both societies. In 
this paper, which attracted a good deal of attention among historical 
students, he declared his intention to be “to trace the earliest practical efforts 
to plant the English race in America, and to vindicate the claims of Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, the proprietor of my native State, to the proud title of 
FATHER OF ENGLISH COLONIZATION IN AMERICA.”? 

The title by which England held possessions in North America, and the 
services of those actively concerned in securing this title, and maintaining 
it by acts of jurisdiction and possession, to the exclusion of other European 
nations, were the points which he aimed to make conspicuous, and to invite 
public attention. He fixed upon the royal charter granted by King James 
of England to a company of his subjects, April 10, 1606, authorizing the 
“ planting of colonies or plantations in North America,” between the thirty- 
fourth and forty-fifth degrees of latitude, as the initial step in the establish- 
ment of English title to New-England. The taking of formal possession, 
under this charter, at the mouth of the Sagadahoc, now Kennebec, river, 
Aug. 19, 1607, by a company of English Colonists, he regarded as the 
consummation of the English title, and as the great event in American 
history. 

Of those concerned in this great undertaking, and in the events which 
led to it, and followed it, he claimed the leadership for Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges and his associates. After reviewing the efforts of Gorges, and his 
associates, to plant English Colonies in New-England, and also the move- 
ments of the Puritans at home and abroad, he concludes, that “ The history 
of the times disproves the popular theory, that ‘religious impulse accom- 
plished the early settlement of New-England ;’ by which is meant the 
settlement therein of the Puritans. But the plan of colonizing America did 
not originate with them, nor were they in any sense the leaders of the 
movement. They resorted hither from necessity, and while they profited by 
the labors and enterprise of others, achieved nothing beyond those in a 
subordinate position. The settlement of New-England was the work of 
many years, and was achieved by the same influences as those still at work 
to extend the Saxo-Norman race. It was the legitimate result of commer- 
cial ideas and adventurous spirit of the times.” * This position, sustained 
by all the facts of history, he fearlessly maintained. In his zeal to defend 
it, and to make prominent the merits of Gorges and his associates, he was 
led to speak of some of the Plymouth colonists with rather too much 
severity, which occasioned some resentment. Puritan intolerance was 
shocking to him, made him feel indignant towards those who practised it, 
and he never let an occasion pass to speak of its persecutions, as he thought. 

To the enterprising Sir Ferdinando Gorges, whom he so much resembled 
in energy of character, persistency, and public spirit, he awards the merit of 
saving the territory of New-England from the grasp of the French, and of 
introducing and settling it with English colonists. “But for Gorges,” he 


1 English Colonization in America, p. 6. 
2 Ibid, p. 53. 
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says, “the western continent must have fallen under the dominion of 
Roman Catholic France, and Celtic civilization would have changed its 
destiny 5 for all New-England was in possession of the French prior to 
1606.” 

He expresses his indignation in strong terms, at the treatment which 
Gorges, and his associates, received at the hands of their puritan contempo- 
raries, and of our historians, on account of their religious and political» 
attachments in that age, and rejoices that the time has come when a more 
liberal spirit prevails, and when the merits of these men can be recognized. 
“But Gorges’s fame,” he adds, “shall yet eclipse that of any other name in 
our American annals. My native state has been remiss in the discharge of 
this duty, and supinely allowed the history of New-England to cluster 
around the Rock of Plymouth instead of standing clearly out in the earlier 
deeds of the great minds that saved New-England and the continent from 
the grasp of the French.” ? 

Designing to procure some honorable recognition in Maine for the name 
of Gorges, he drew up, in 1860, a petition addressed to the secretary of war, 
and procured signers to it, asking that the new fort in Portland harbor may 
be named Fort GorGeEs, and it was ordered to take this name. He had a 
design to form an association for the purpose of erecting a monument to the 
memory of Gorges, within the limits of the ancient “ Province of Mayne.” 

The position he had taken with regard to the historical and political signi- 
ficance of the royal charter of 1606, and the settlement at Sagadahoc the 
following year, awakened a new interest, especially in Maine, in the subject 
of English colonization in New-England. The transfer of the point of the 
initial movement of English colonization from the shores of Massachusetts 
to the shores of Maine, and the placing of Gorges at the head of it, created 
a new era in historical investigation. 

Believing the settlement at Sagadahoc to have all the significance which 
he claimed for it, he aimed to direct public attention to the event, and to 
revive the memory of the actors in the great enterprise. In the autumn of 
1861, he persuaded Mr. Williams, his associate commissioner on the coast 
defences of Maine, to join with him in an application to the secretary of 
war, requesting that the new fort about to be erected at the mouth of the 
Kennebec river, on the site of the first settlement, may be named Fort 
Poruam, in honor of the venerable George Popham who led the first 
British colony into New-England in 1607. This name was approved by 
the national government, and the work of construction begun. 

His associates of the Maine Historical Society, approving his design of 
attaching these historic names of Popham and Gorges to great national 
works of defence within the state, joined readily with him in a design to 
place a memorial stone, with appropriate inscriptions, in the walls of fort 
Popham. Leave to do this being obtained of the government, it was 
agreed by all interested to make the act of placing the stone in position, 
one of solemn commemoration; and August 29, 1862, being the anniversary 
of the éettlement, was selected for the commemoration service. A large 
executive committee, of which Mr. Poor was one, consisting of leading 
citizens in all parts of the state, carried out the design on a scale commen- 
surate with the magnitude and importance of the occasion. He was selected 
to deliver the historical address, while several of his distinguished associates 
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of the Historical Society performed conspicuous parts in the commemoration 
services. He delivered the address at Fort Popham on the two hundred 
and fifty-fifth anniversary of the event, in the presence of the principal 
officers of state, and of many distinguished persons from other New-Eng- 
land States. It is estimated that six thousand persons were present on the 
occasion. It was a day never forgotten by him; for this act and this 

‘ceremonial was the result of his own efforts to secure for Maine her true 
place in history. His address was appropriate, full of historical research, 
and contained a complete narrative of English colonization on these shores, 
He enforced his views of the importance of the event with vigorous reason- 
ing and with full historical illustration. This address, and the one on 
English Colonization, with many historical papers procured by him from 
European archives, are printed in the Memorial volume of the Popham 
Celebration. 

About this time he drew up a memorial asking for an appropriation to 
defray the expense of procuring copies of documents bearing on the early 
history of Maine, from the British State Paper office, and was joined, in this, 
by the Rev. Dr. Woods and the Rev. Dr. Ballard, both eminent historical 
scholars, and deeply interested in Mr. Poor’s historical investigations. This 
memorial was presented to the legislature and an appropriation made. 

Commemorative services have been held annually ever since at Fort 
Popham. On nearly every occasion he has been present and taken part in 
the proceedings. In 1868 he prepared and read there an elaborate address, 
in which-he restated his position on the “Popham question,” as it is called, 
added some freshly discovered evidence in support of his views, chiefly from 
De Carayon, and reviewed the various attacks made on the position he had 
taken with regard to the historical and political importance of the settle- 
ment under Popham. He was present there, for the last time, on the two 
hundred and sixty-second anniversary of the event, and made a brief speech. 

At the field meeting of the historical society held in the ancient town of 
York on the twenty-ninth of August, 1870, he was present and read a care- 
fully prepared paper, reviewing the events leading to colonization on these 
shores, and introducing important documentary evidence, recently obtained 
from European archives through the agency of the Rev. Dr. Woods, bearing 
on the title which England asserted to the territory of New-England in 
1613, when Argall destroyed the French settlement at Mt. Desert. It 
appears that the English government justified the act of Argall on the ground 
that the French were then within the limits of territory granted to English 
subjects, in 1606, who were in possession of the same, and that France 
acquiesced in the claim. . A few days later, at a joint meeting of the Maine 
and New-Hampshire Historical Societies, held at Portsmouth, he was 
present and made a brief characteristic speech, reviewing the early history 
of the two States, which closed his public historical addresses. 

It is quite impossible to give an adequate idea, in this brief sketch, of 
Mr. Poor’s historical labors, covering a period of more than fifteen years. 
The results are known and appreciated by historical students. - Besides 
awakening a general interest in our early history, he gave an immense 
impulse to the work of the Maine Historical Society, resulting in sending 
the Rev. Dr. Woods to Europe to make historical researches, bearing on the 
early discovery and settlement of Maine, and in the publication of a valuable 
volume on discovery, soon to be followed by others on colonization. It was 
always his design to go to Europe and there study the history of the period 
of discovery and colonization of New-England, in the light of original records 
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preserved in the archives of the maritime nations. Long before his death 
he had no superior in knowledge, and in appreciation of our early history 
He was member of the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society, and 
corresponding member of the historical societies of New-Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, New-York and Pennsylvania. 

In 1848 he, and his brother, purchased the American Railway Journal, 
and it was edited by his brother till 1861, when they sold their interest in 
it. He was occasionally a contributor to its columns; and always on the 
subject of railways, to the public press in the United States and Canada. 

Finding that he was unable to reach the public mind and to give full 
exposition of his plans of railway extension through the medium of a press 
guided and controlled by others, he resolved on finding means to give his 
views to the public, and to advocate his measures, in his own way. To this 
end he projected and established a newspaper in Portland, and was the 
editor from the time of its first issue in 1853, to 1859, when it became 
merged in the Daily Advertiser, a paper in which he had purchased an 
interest. It was called The State of Maine, a name purposely and felicitously 
chosen, since it was specially devoted to the advocacy of the development of 

_the great interests of the state, and was issued daily, tri-weekly and weekly. 
His foremost purpose in this enterprise was that of educating the public to'a 
full comprehension of the importance, to the interests of Maine, of building 
the European and North American Railway, and to secure for it favorable 
legislative action. To the carrying out of this great railway enterprise, 
projected by him many years before, he labored with his pen without 
ceasing. He made the columns of his paper a vehicle to carry far and 
near every argument which could be devised favorable to the execution of 
this great undertaking. 

While steadily devoted to the various purposes for which it was originally 
established, it was a medium for making public his views on the few political 
questions in which he took an active interest. Originally a whig, he was 
found, when that party melted away, acting with the republicans; but he 
reserved for himself a freedom of political action and opinion. He took the 
lead in opposition to the prohibitory liquor law to which the republican party 
committed itself in 1855, and devoted the strength of the columns of his 
paper to defeat that measure. At his suggestion, the Hon. Hannibal Hamlin, 
an avowed opponent of prohibition, was brought forward as candidate for 
governor in 1856, and elected by a large majority. He was strongly 
opposed to the repeal of the Missouri compromise, and he directed the 
whole force of his paper against that measure. In the arena of politics he 
was much the same, as in other things, bold, fearless and uncompromising. 
Seeking no political preferment himself, he could act independently and 
with greater effect. 

Mr. Poor always felt the greatest interest in whatever related to the 
welfare and prosperity of Portland, his residence for the last twenty-five 
years of his life. His name is memorably associated with its great com- 
mercial and industrial interests. By the effect of enterprises of his own 
device and execution, he lived to see it advance in wealth and population 
far beyond the limits set for it by the most hopeful. Soon after removing 
there he formed a law-partnership with John M. Adams, Esq., which 
continued several years, the firm being chiefly engaged in railway causes. 
After the dissolution: of the partnership Mr. Poor soon abandoned the 
practice of law, other matters absorbing his whole attention. ; 

With a true perception of its maritime position and fitness for a great 
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commercial metropolis, he made it the Atlantic terminus of his first great 
railway enterprise. While other seaports, in the gulf of Maine, were bidding 
for the ocean terminus of the Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railroad, he fought 
stoutly and bravely for Portland, and won, placing that city in the very front 
rank of marine ports. Soon after he came to Portland he organized a 
company, and procured for it a charter, for the manufacture of locomotives 
and cars. This was an entirely successful enterprise, and a great public 
benefit to the city as well as to the state. It was known as the “ Portland 
Locomotive Works,” and the leading manufactory in the state. For many 
years he was president of the company. In 1857 he proposed the building 
of a new city hall on a scale commensurate with his anticipated growth and 
importance of the city, on the site of the court house and jail. His design 
was to fill the entire square from Chestnut to Myrtle street with the new 
edifice. The proposition met with much opposition at first. He zealously 
advocated the scheme, in his paper and otherwise, until his plan was 
substantially adopted. The hall was built, and was the most beautiful and 
elaborate public structure in Maine. It was partly destroyed by the 
memorable fire of July 4, 1866; but has since been rebuilt. 

He is identified with the successful establishment of the Gas Light 
Company in Portland. He organized the company and was president till 
the sale to the city of half its stock, a step which put it on a good financial 
basis. 

He is conspicuous in the history of another great city improvement, 
projected by him prior to 1852. This was the opening of Commercial 
street, making direct communication across the city from the station of the 
Atlantic and St. Lawrence road to the station of the Portland and Portsmouth 
road. While this was recognized as a desirable public improvement, still 
the difficulties and the expense attending it were looked upon as formidable. 
The measure met with great opposition, and by this means awakened the 
attention of all classes of citizens. He advocated, with all his force, the 
opening of this street, and persisted in keeping his arguments before the 
public till the measure was adopted, and the road opened. The benefit 
which resulted to the city from opening this street was immense; and he 
was always justly proud of being the originator of the enterprise. 

At the time of the great fire in Portland he was in Washington, and 
active in the efforts there made to collect subscriptions for the sufferers. 
The mayor of that city publicly expressed his obligation to Mr. Poor for 
the plan which led to so generous a subscription in that city. 

No other person accomplished so much for the commercial interests of 
Portland as Mr. Poor did while he lived there. Never, for a moment, did 
his zeal for its advancement abate; and never did his efforts to make it the 
leading commercial metropolis of New-England lessen. He was fond of 
contrasting its comparative magnitude, at various epochs within his memory, 
and of forming estimates of its future greatness. “I am proud,” he said a 
few years ago, “of Portland; I rejoice at her prosperity. I cannot walk 
the streets of that beautiful city, without a feeling of conscious pride. I 
have watched its prosperity, step by step. I have seen it grow up from the 
‘deserted village’ of 1843, to the commercial metropolis of 1865.” ? 

Mr. Poor was a ready and efficient writer, and his pen was never long 
idle. His industry is attested by more than fifty printed pamphlets, written 
by him, on various subjects; while his contributions to the public press, at 


1 Argument before Legislative Committee, Feb. 14, 1865, p. 18. 
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home and abroad, are without number. He always wrote for a purpose, 
and all his writings are characterized for clearness and force. His principal 
writings were his historical memoirs, addresses at railway conventions, 
memorials to Legislatures, and a memoir of the Hon. Reuel Williams, 

repared and read before the historical society at the request of that body. 

e character and eminent ability of Mr. Williams procured for him the 
title of the “first citizen of Maine.” He was always a firm friend to Mr. 
Poor, and had great respect for his ability as a railway projector, statistician, 
and historical investigator. 

Having already much exceeded the limits assigned for this memoir, I 
must here pause, and leave to others the labor of delineating more 
completely the character and the deeds of this remarkable man. His 
achievements attest his great powers, his unwearied industry, and the biases 
of his mind. His name and memory are interwoven with the history of 
his native state during the period of his activity. Mr. Poor was distin- 
guished for the courteousness of his manners, liberal views, and social 
feelings. He was bred in the Congregational church, and in that religious 
faith he lived and died. In domestic life he was delightful, free, easy, and 
contented. He died suddenly, at his residence in Portland, on Tuesday 
morning, September 5, 1871. The day before, he was busy and active in 
the matters of his projected railway to Chicago. Late in that day he 
wrote an article on railways, which appeared in the Argus newspaper the 
morning he died. His death made a profound sensation; for he had been 
publicly and widely known for a quarter of a century. The city govern- 
ment and the Board of Trade, of Portland, met and passed resolutions, 
expressing their sense of his merits and of the public loss. In the Superior 
Court appropriate notice of his decease was taken by the bar, and Judge 
Goddard adjourned the court, after a somewhat extended review of his life 
and public services. The Maine Historical Society held a special meeting 
and passed a series of resolutions, expressing a sense of deep obligation to 
Mr. Poor for his great services in the department of history, as well as in 
behalf of the material interests of the state, and declaring that he is entitled 
to be regarded as a public benefactor and to be held in grateful remembrance 
by his fellow citizens. 

Mr. Poor married July 8, 1833, Elizabeth Adams, daughter of the Hon. 
Thomas Adams Hill, a lawyer, and at one time the anti-masonic candidate 
for governor, of Bangor, She died January 14, 1837, having had children, 
viz.: Laura Elizabeth, Thomas Barker and Mary Frances Appleton, the 
eldest of whom alone survived her and her father. His second wife was 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Hon. Benjamin Orr, an eminent lawyer, 
and sometime member of congress, of Brunswick. She died at Bangor, 
June 2, 1844, having had one son, Thomas, who died before her. He mar- 
ried, July 19, 1860, his third wife, Mrs. Margaret Robinson Gwynne, 
daughter of the late William Barr, of Cincinnati, who survives him.’ 
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1 The Maine Historical Society invited Mr. Tuttle to and read before the society, 
a@ memoir of Mr. Poor, but being previously engaged to write one for the REGISTER, he was 
obliged to decline, for want of time. The society then requested him to read this memoir, 
and, with leave of the editor, it was read by Mr. Tuttle, before the society in Wiscasset, 
Me., on Thursday evening, Sept. 12, 1872. 
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A RECORD OF BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS IN 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H., FROM 1706 TO 1742. 


Communicated by Col. Josuua W. Perroz, of Portsmouth. 
Continued from vol. xxv. page 122. 


Rath Lebby Daughter of Isaac Lebby and Mary his wife was born Sep' 
y* 5 1730. 

Jane Lebby Daughter of Isaac Lebby and Mary his wife was born Sep‘ 
y* 11 1733, 

Ruben Lebby son of Isaac and Mary Lebby his wife was born Aug* y* 
11" 1734. 

Mary Sevey Daughter of Ithamar Sevey and Mary his wife was born 
Dec" y® 23 1734. 
a ae Sevey son of Sam" Sevey and Abigail his wife was born y* 23¢ of 

1719. 

‘Meribah Lock Daughter of James Lock and Sarah his wife was born 
Octt y* 13 1733. 

Robert Moulton son of Jon*. Moulton and Eliz® his wife was born y* 
20 of May 1733. 

Eliz*. Elkins Daughter of Henry Elkins and Catharine his wife was born 
March y* 11" 1733. 

Mary Elkins Daughter of Henry Elkins and Catharine his wife was born 
Nov’ 12 1734. 

Mary Elkins y* Daughter of Henry Elkins and Catharine his wife was 
born y* 16" of feb” 1731. 

Mary Elkins Daughter of Henry Elkins and Catharine his wife was born 
y® 4" of Jan” 1733. 

Sarah Sevey Daught* of Sam" Sevey and Abigail his wife was born Nov" 

* 20" 1716. 

: Joshua Rand son of Josh and Ruth Rand was born 23¢ of Aug' 1735. 

Eliz* Rand Daughter of Nath' and Eliz* Rand was born y* 2¢ of Aug' 
1716. 

Mathew Nelson and Deliverance Lang Both of Portsm® wr marry y* 
30 of March 1736. ‘ 4 

Henry Benson of Portsm® and Mary Quint of Newington w' m x 
4" of Apt 1736. i ” raid 

Richard y* son of Rich* and Love Cut was born 31* of Oct™ 1720. 

Anna y* Daughter of Richt and Love Cut was born y* 29" of March 
1723. 

W™ Simpson of Portsm® and Sarah Frost of N-Castle w" marry’ 22¢ 
Apr' 1736. 

Thomas Main of Portsm® and Mercy Cromwell of Dover w* marry‘ y* 
27" of Apr' 1736. 

Joseph Welch son of Joseph and Sarah Welch was born y*® 27 of Sep‘ 
1735. 

George Warren and Martha Noble both of Portsm® w* marry‘ y* 24" of 
Juné 1736. 

George Taylor of Saint Mary’s Parish in Limerick in y* Kingdom of 
Ireland and Sarah Phicket of Portsm® w' marry 234 of June 1736. 
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Stacye Dalling and Sarah Pevey both of Portsm® were marry y* 1* of 
July 1736. 

Hugh Mory of Tarkum in Devonshire in Great Brittain and Grace Lee 
wid® of Portsm® w* marry* 22¢ Aug* 1736. 

John Sherburn and Eliz* Sherburn both of Portsm® were marry y*® 12 
of Sep‘ 1736. 

Thomas Roe and Eliz* Samson both of Portsm® w* marry* y* 28" of 
Oct* 1736. 

Benjamin Welch born at Ipswitch and Hannah Furnill of Kittery w* 
ie y® 9" of Nov" 1786. 

Samuel Miller born in y* county of Derry in Ireland and Margaret 
Calwell w* marry* y* 25" of Nov 1736. 

John Sherburn tert* and Sarah Manson both of Portsm? w' marry‘ y* 25" 
of Nov" 1736. 

James Wason of y* Parish of Bellemanus in y* County of Antrim in 
Ireland and Hannah Calwell of y* same place w* marry’ y® 30" of Nov" 
1736. 

Samuel Marshal and Elonor Sherburn Wid® both of Portsm® w* marry* 
y* 2 of Dec* 1736. 

Anthony Row and Easter Dennet both of Portsm® were marry* y*® 12 
of Dec 1736. 

John Larey of Portsm® and Rachel White of Stratham w* marry’ 19% 
Dec* 1736. 

Freeman Jarvis of Great Brittain and Mehitable Hatch of Charlestown 
w’ marry‘ y® 234 of Dec 1736. 

Sam! Jackson of New Castle and Amye Dennet of Portsm® w* marry* 
y* 28% of Dec 1736. 

Isaac Toby of Portsm® and Eliz* Page of Hampton w* marry* 13 of 
Jan” 1736-7. 

Nicholas Dennet and Eliz* Miller both of Portsm® w* marry* y* 25* of 
Jan’ 1736-7. 

Richard y* son of Tobias and Sarah Langdon was Born y® 4" of Jan’ 
1736-7. 

George Meservey and Eliz* Ham both of Portsm® were marry y* 17" of 
feb’ 1736-7. , 

Daniel Grant of 
March 1736. 

Peter Shores and Susannah Ball both of Portsm® w' marry 31 March 
1787. 

Peter Massuerre [?] Giron and Sarah Loud both of Portsm® w* marry* 
81% of March 1737. 

Joseph Thresher born at Salem in N.-Engl* and Hannah Blashfield of 
Portsm® w' marry? y® 14" July 1737. 

Joseph Gray of York in y* Pro* of Main and Grace Lang of Portsm® w* 
marry* y® 8 Sep‘ 1737. 

Thomas Loud and Lucy Abbit both of Portsm® were marry* y® 20% of 
Sep' 1737. 

John Barratt of Hamps’ in the Parish of —— in Great Brittain and Ann 
Broton of Portsm® w' marry‘ y* 19 of Sept. 1737. 

Abraham Crusey of New Castle and Margaret Mardin of Portsm® w* 
marry? y® 25" Sep‘ 1737. 

Richard Whitehorn of —— and Mary Dockum of Portsm® w marry‘ y* 
29" of Sep* 1737. 


and Catharine McBride—w* marry‘ the 14" of 
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Noah Sevey born at New Castle and Mary Green born at Kittery w' 
marry* y® 13" of Oct* 1737. 

Joseph Peirce Jun™ of Portsm® and Elizabeth Parker of Kittery w' 
marry* 17" of Oct" 1737. 
ap Hart and Eliz* Sargent both of Portsm® were marry’ y* 24" of 

t* 1737. 
ae and Mary Sloper both of Portsm® were marry y* 31" of 

t* 1737. 

Nathaniel Shannon of Portsm® and Alice Frost of Newcastle w" marry* 
Nov’ y® 10% 1737. 

Thomas Lang of Portsm® and Mary Downs of Gosper w* marry‘ y® 17% 
of Nov" 1737. 

Joseph Sevey and Rebecka Reed both of Portsm® w* marry‘ y* 27™ of 
Nov’ 1737. 

Benj" Green of Boston and Margr* Peirce of Portsm® w* marry* 24" of 
Nov’ 1737. 

Charles Gorwood of y*® Parish of Brigg in Lincolnshire in Great Brittain 
and Joanna Alcock of Portsm® w' marry y*® 29" Nov’ 1737. 

Eliz* y* 2* Daughter of Mathew and Mary Livermore was born y* 18" of 
Oct* 1736 and Dyed y* 4" day of feb” y° same year. 

Mary y° 3* Daughter of Mathew and Mary Livermore was born y* 24" 
of Nov‘ 1737. 

Joseph Berry Jun" and Anne Miller both of Portsm® w* marry‘ y* 7™ of 
Dec" 1737. 

David Mendum of Kittery and Eliz* Jackson of Portsm® w* marry‘ y* 
8" of Dec" 1737. 

Will™ Fling of y*® Parish of Killrich in the County of Waterford and 
Jean Cook of y* county of Tipperary both in Ireland w* marry‘ y* 18" of 
Dec™ 1737. 

Christopher Skinner of Miley in y* County of Cornwall in Great Britain 
and Sarah Grindle of Portsm® were marry* y* 20" of Dec’ 1737. 

Joshua Goss and Anna Abbit both of Portsm® w" marry* y*® 25" of Dec" 
1737. 

Benj Acreman Jun" and Eliz* Meed both of Portsm® w* marry y*® 29" of 
Dee™ 1737. 

Arthur Waterhouse aud Hannah Bickford both of Portsm® w' marry* 
Jan” 15" 1737-8. 

Sarah the Daughter of Joseph and Sarah Welch was born Sep* 18% 1737. 

George Peirce Jun" of Portsm® and Jerush Furbur of Newington w' 
marry‘ y® 25 March 1738. 

Nahum y* Son of Benjamin and Mary Akerman was born y* 21* day of 
Jan’ 1736-7. 

John Pendexter and Allice Miller both of Portsm® w* marry‘ y* 7™ of 
May 1738. 

Giles Seward of Portsm® and Mary Hodgden born at Boston w* marry* 
4" of June 1738. 

Elihu Gunnison Jun’ of Kittery and Dorothy Emerson of Portsm® w' 
marry* y® 8" of June 1738. 

Cap‘ William Hayton of y* county of Kent in y* town of Sandwitch in y* 
Par* of St Peters in Great Brittain and M™ Ann Harvey of Portsm® w* 
marry‘ the 15" of feb” 1537-8. 

Mathias Hilton of y* Parish of Monkwaymouth in y*® county of Dur- 
ham in Great Brittain and Margarett King of Portsm® w’ marry‘ the’13" of 
Aug* 1738: 
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Joseph Chatbun of Berwick and Sarah Phipps were marry’ Sep‘ y* 
14" 1738. 
Joseph Cotton of Portsm® and Susanah Newmarch of Marblehead w* 
marry? 234 of Oct" 1738. 
Richard Tebbets and Mary Pendexter both of Portsm® w* marry‘ y* 34 
of Nov’ 1738. ; 
George Janverin and Eliz* Mendum both of Portsm® w* marry’ Nov" 
10“ 1738. 
James Shores and Mary Snow both of Portsm® w" marry* Noy' y* 12 
1738. 
Jonathan Sprague of Cambridge In y* Pro” of y® Mass* Bay and Han- 
nah Phipps of Portsm® w* marry* y*® 16" of Nov’ 1738. 
Joshua Rand of Rye and Mary Moses of Portsm® were marry* Nov’ y* 
23° 1738. 
Charles Drew of y* Parish of Sn‘ Sover In y* Island of Jersey in Great 
Brittain and Mary Mongomery of w’ marry’ 27" of Nov" 1738. 
Stephen Noble and Sarah Partridge both of Portsm® w* marry* y* 10® 
of Dec’ 1738. 
John Wilson and Lydia Sherburn both of Portsm® w* marry* March y* 
8 1738-9. 
Abraham Center Jun" and Sarah Jones both of Portsm® w’ marry* 8 of 
March 1738-9. 
Elliott Vaughan of Portsm® and Anna Gerrish of Kittery were marry* 
14" of March 1738-9. 
Mary y® Daughter of Joseph and Joanna fuller was born Aug* y* 1* 1736. 
Sam’ y° son of Jonathan and Ann Palmer was born Jan’ 28" 1736-7. 
James y® Son of James and Eliz* Philbrick was born Aug* y* 30" 17387. 
Hannah y* Daughter of W™ and Eliz* Lock was born Feb” y® 18" 1737-8. 
Sam! y® Son of Jacob and Sarah Lebby was Born Feb’ y* 9* 1720. 
Sarah y* Daughter of Jacob and Sarah Lebby was Born Feb’ y® 2¢ 1724-5. 
Job y* Son of Jacob and Sarah Lebby was Born Jan’ 15" 1734-5. 
Joseph and Benj" y* Sons of Jacob and Sarah Lebby were Born Feb” 
25" 1737-8. 
Joanna y* Daughter of Jacob and Sarah Lebby was Born Oct* y® 10® 
1737. 
Nathan y* Son of James and Judith Marden was Born Nov" y® 15" 1721. 
John y* Son of James and Judith Marden was Born Feb” y* 29" 1725-6. 
Mary y® Daughter of James and Judith Marden was Born Sep‘ y* 20" 
1727. 
James y* Son of James and Judith Marden was Born Sep* y* 26" 1729. 
Abigail y* Daughter of James and Judith Marden was Born March y* 
21* 1731-2. 
Will” y® Son of James and Judith Marden was Born Oct" y* 13 1733. 
Hannah y* Daughter of James and Judith Marden was Born May y* 14" 
1736. 
aoe y® Daughter of Joshua and Ruth Rand was Born June y*® 
13" 1738. 
Joseph y*® Son of Joseph and Joanna Fuller was Born Nov" y* 4" 1738. 
William y* Son of John and Hannah Turner was Born March y* 28" 1706. 
Job y* Son of John and Hannah Jennes was Born Oct* y* 15" 1708. 
Mark y® Son of John and Hannah Jennes was Born Oct* y* 12" 1710. 
—— y° Daughter of John and Hannah Jennes was Born Nov' y* 1* 
1712. + 
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Richard y* Son of John and Hannah Jennes was Born Sept* y* 25" 1714. 
Francis y® Son of John and Mary Jennes was Born June y* 7® 1721. 
Thomas y* Son of John and Mary Jennes was Born Dec" y* 10" 1722. 
Nathaniel y* Son of John and Mary Jennes was Born Aug‘ y* 22° 1725. 
Mary y°® Daughter of Hezekiah and Ann Jennes was Born Jan’ 25" 1718. 
Hezekiah y* Son of Job and Mary Jennes was Born Aug* y* 26" 1736. 
Jonathan y* Son of Nickles and Sarah Doleby was Born Apr! y* 17 1720. 
— y° Son of Nicholas and Sarah Doleby was Born March y® 17" 
1724. 
wa? y° Daughter of Nicholas and Sarah Doleby was Born Apr' y* 10% 

26. 

Anne y* Daughter of Amos and Esther Rand was Born Aug* y* 23¢ 1727. 
Philbrick y* Son of Amos and Esther Rand was Born Dec’ y* 11" 1729. 
Esther y* Daughter of Amos and Esther Rand was Born May y* 13" 1782. 

Joseph y* Son of Amos and Esther Rand was Born March y* 1* 1734. 

Eliz* y* Daughter of Amos and Esther Rand was Born April y* 12" 1736. 

Sarah y* Daughter of Amos and Esther Rand was Born Feb’ y* 12" 1736. 

Adam Templeton of y* County of Antrim and Parish of Bellawille and 
Margaret Lendsey in y* County of Derry both in y* Kingdom of Ireland 
was marry? 12“ of April 1739. 

Daniel Wentworth and Eliz* Frost both of Portsm® were sometime since 
Joyn‘ in marriage 21" Sep‘ 1736. 

Jonathan Crockett of Portsm® and Elizabeth Rice of Kittery w* marry* 
April y* 26" 1739. 

David Bluntt of Andover in y* Pro* of y* Mass* Bay and Mary Peirce 
of Portsm® in N-Hamp" w' marry* Nov’ 17® 1739. 

Joel Wittemore of Kittery and Abishag Hoit of Newington w" marry* y* 
14® of June 1739. 

PR mag Noble and Lydia Berry both of Portsm® were marry‘ June y° 

"1739. 

Josiah y* Son of Benj" and Mary Akerman was Born y° 1* of May 1737. 
— y° Daughter of Gershom and Mary Griffith was Born y* 4" of May 
‘ Nath! Bartlet of Exeter and Eliz* Dennet of Portsm® w* marry* 23¢ of 

ct® 1739. 
as Welch and Eliz* Studly both of Portsm® w* marry* Oct* y® 11" 

9. 

Joseph Dynnine and Gennit Simson were marry* Oct* y® 14" 1739. 

Philip Jewel of y* Parish of Yanton in y* County of Biddeford in Great 
Brittain and Elizabeth Wilkinson of Portsm® w' marry* Nov’ 8" 1739. 

John Frost and Elizabeth Whidden both of Portsm® were marry* y* 11% 
of Nov’ 1739. 

John Fernald of Portsm® and Catherine Staple of Kittery w" marry* 
Nov™ 18" 1739. 

Robert Beard of Nottingham Born in Colerain in y* Kingdom of Ire- 
= and Grissoll Beverland of the same kingdom w* marry* 27" of Nov" 
1739. 

Mathew Nealy of Nottingham Born at Bellycarry in y* County of Derry 
in y* Kingdom of Ireland and Margret Beverland of y* same kingdom were 

y® 27 of Nov‘ 1739. 
Caleb Beck and Allice Dunn both of Portsm? were marry Dec y* 241739. 


(To be continued.) 
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GORGES AND HARDING. 


Communicated by Joun Warp Dean, A.M. 


Tue following genealogical statement prepared by Rev. Frederick Brown, of 
Nailsea, near Bristol, England, is printed from the original found among the a oo 
resented to the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society by the sons of the late 
v. Abner Morse (ante, xix. 371). It was received by them subsequent to the 
death of their father. Mr. Brown, in a letter accompanying the manuscript da’ 
June 26, 1865, and addressed to W. M. Harding of New-York city, writes: ‘The 
whole of the account of Sir Robert Gorges, I can verify from registers, wills and 
authentic documents. I am quite sure of my ground as to the Gorges family.”” He 
also states that he had been collecting materials concerning that family for fifteen 


years. 

In 1861, Mr. Drake printed in the Recisrer (xv. nee some pedigrees of the 
Gorges family from Heralds’ Visitations, with memoranda from other sources. The 
—_ paper gives some new facts concerning the relatives of Sir Ferdinando 

orges, the proprietor of the province of Maine. Mr. Drake’s article showed that 
Sir Ferdinando was a cousin-nephew of Edward, Lord Gorges. This paper shows 
that he was also a brother-in-law. We would sug whether Thomas Gorges 
whom Sir Ferdinando called his ‘‘ trusty and well-beloved cousin,’’ when he placed 
him at the head of the government of the province of Maine in 1640, may not have 
been the Thomas Gorges, below, born in 1613, who married Margaret Pointz. This 
Thomas was his second cousin by blood and his nephew by marriage.* 

The first wife of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, and the mother of all his children, was, 
it appears, Ann Bell. His second wife was Elizabeth, widow of Sir Hugh Smith, 
and daughter of Sir Thomas Gorges. Her mother, Eleanor, dowager Marchioness 
of Northampton, was, we presume, the third wife of William Parr, Marquess of 
Northampton, brother of Catharine Parr, queen of Henry VILL. 


PEDIGREE. 


SIR THOMAS GORGES= Marchioness of Northampton. 


b. 1636, d. 1610 ; 5th son of Sir Edw. | Both buried in Salisbury Cathedral, 
Gorges, of Wraxall, Somerset. under a superb monument. 





| | 
Ew. Sir Thehbala Sir Robert Elizabeth, Frances, 
Lord Gorges. Gorges, Gorges, m. Sir Hugh m. Sir.T. m 4 
of Ashley of Redlynch, Smyth. Tyringham Philips, of 
Wilts, m. Mary m. 2nd, (Bucks). Montacute. 
m.Ann Poole. Harding. Sir — 


rges. 
Sir Robert Gorges, 3d son. 

In Records of Oxford.— “The King (James 1st) came to Oxford & was 
entertained at Magdalene College with speeches & Philosophical Disputa- 
tions. Mr. W. Seymour, 2d son of Edw*. Lord Beauchamp and grandson 
of the Earl of Hertford, Respondent. Opposed by Charles sixth son of 
Earl of Worcester, Edw’ Seymour eldest son of Lord Beauchamp, Mr. 
Robert Gorges son of Sir Thos. Gorges by March. of Northampton &c., all 
of whom gave his Highness so much satisfaction by the readiness of their 
wits that he gave them his hands to kiss.” 

He was knighted by James I., June 30, 1616.—Nichols’s Progresses of 
James I, vol. iii. p. 176. 

He is described as of Redlynch, Somerset. He m. Mary, dau. of Will. 


1 It was this fact which led us in the July number (ante, p. 348) to say that Thomas 
Gorges, who came to New-England, was possibly a nephew of Sir Ferdinando.—Eb. 
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Harding.—AHistory of Surrey. Manor of Cleygate, Surrey, was conveyed 
in 1567 to William Harding, of Wanborough (near Guildford, Surrey), 
who married Catharine, daw.of Sir John White, Alderman and afterwards 
Lord Mayor of London, 1563. 


Witi1am Harpinc= 
. 1593. 





will. Harding May Harding—Sir Robert Gorges. Hed. 
d. sine prole, 1611. heiress on death 1648. She d. 1649, 
of her brother. 





| | | | | 
= om Tholnas, William, Robert, Walter, Mary, Charles, 
m. 


d.at West m. Robert b. 1613; b. 1620. b. 1623; 
Harptree, Philipps; m. 1632, d. at sea. Wolfe. 
Somerset, letters of Margaret, 
1657. administra- dau. of Sir 
tion granted Robert 
to her Pointz. 
for her = 
father’s | 
effects, Pointz Gorges. 
Sept. 1660. She married 
twice afterward. 


b. 1629. _ living 
1635. 


Sir Robert Gorges of Redlynch was present at the consecration of the 
Church of Wich Champflower [ Huish Champflower], by Bishop Lake, July 
18, 1624.— Collinson’s History of Somerset. 

He purchased the Manor of Olney, Bucks, of Sir John Rumsay and 
endowed the Vicarage, & 1642 conveyed the Advowson & Titles to Will: 
Johnson. —AHistory of Bucks. 

He was M.P. for Taunton 1625 Browne Willis 

ditto Iichester, Somerset, 1628 | Notitia Parl: 

He is frequently mentioned in the wills of his father and mother. Of the 
latter he was sole executor. 

He settled the Manor of Redlynch on the wife of his eldest son. 

At his death his affairs were much involved. 

In the Registry of Wills, Doctors Commons, London, Letters of Adm. 
granted Feb. 1659 to Will Johnson, the principal Creditor to. Sir Robert 
Gorges of Redlynch, Somerset, deceased. 

2nd Letters of Adm: granted, Sept. 1660, to Agnes Philipps, natural & 
legitimate daughter of Sir Robert Gorges of Redlynch, deceased. 

A very interesting, nuncupative will of Helena Gorges of West Harptree, 
Somerset, made June 11, 1657, daughter, unmarried, of Sir Robert Gorges. 

1651. Administration granted to Elizabeth Buckland, wife of John 
Buckland of West Harptree, niece by the natural & legitimate sister of 
Lady Maria Gorges, widow, lately of West Harptree, deceased. 

She was the widow of Sir Robert Gorges. 

N.B. It is evident from the above entry that Mary Harding who married 
Sir Robert Gorges, had another sister, Elizabeth, who married John Buck- 
land. 

The Bucklands were a very ancient family of West Harptree. There 
are many entries of their names in the West Harptree Registers. 
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There are no monuments in Redlynch Church, nor is any burial ground 
attached. ‘The present church was erected as late as 1740. 


N.B. The Robert Gorges, who came to N. England, Sept. 1623, to 
begin a Plantation, was the son of Sir Ferdinando Gorges by Ann Bell. 
(Sir F. Gorges had no children by his second wife, Lady Elis. Smyth, who 
was the sister of Sir Robert Gorges.) On Robert Gorges’s death, the 
-patents he had obtained from the Council of Plymouth descended to his 
brother John. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
RECORDS OF WESTERLY, R. IL. 
Communicated by Bensamin Parke, LL.D., of Parkvale, Penn. 
Continued from page 327. 


August y° 4 [1751]. The Rev Mr Park returned from Long Island & 
tarried upon the Main more than three weeks. We had opportunity & 
attended his preaching y° Word of God three Lord’s days, one of which, 
being 18 August, was communion day. Mr Park administered the Sacra- 
ment of the Lords Supper to his Church we desired y* privilege of occa- 
sional communion with them at y* Lord’s table which was granted. 

After these things, we judged it expedient for y* glory of God and the 
credit of Religion that there should be a record made & kept of our con- 
ducting ourselves as a religious Society; and to choose one of our number, 
whose particular office it should be to record what was transacted of im- 
portance by us.’ Accordingly, upon September y* 1* 1751, we unanimously 
chose our brother, Christopher Sugar, to y° office of Clerk, to keep a record 
from the time of our petitioning for dismission from y* Church in Westerly 
until we know what God will do for us. Test. Christopher Sugar. 


September y* 22 1751. Having thought it to be our duty to use all 
proper means to have Gospel ordinances settled among us, & our hearts 
being fixed upon the Rev’ Mr Joseph Park, knowing no man, like minded, 
who would naturally care for our good, he being the only person who has 
carried on the Work of God in this place, that has stood faithfully & 
resisted y® powers of darkness against manifold errors & enormities which 
Satan has troubled y® Church with in Westerly and elsewhere. And he 
being by y* providence of God called to be absent preaching for a Season 
at Long Island, & being solicited by them to settle there, we thought it our 
duty to endeavour to secure y* blessing of his ministry for ourselves & our 
ofspring, stedfastly relying upon God to enable us to support him, believing 
that God will do it; accordingly we sent a letter to him, bearing date 
September y* 17" 1751, signed by Deacon Ezekiel Gavit, Stanton York & 
Christopher Sugar, containing an earnest call to him to come & take the 
pastoral charge of us, if God in His providence should dismiss him from the 
Church in Westerly. Christopher Sugar, Clerk. 


1 This would seem to indicate that no record had been kept by the church from which 
they had been dismissed. None has ever been found or heard of. And as those who 
separated, afterwards absorbed the church and had possession of the meeting house and 
preserved their own record, it may be presumed they would have had or noticed the earlier 
record if any existed. 
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Sabbath day, the 6" October, 1751. We appointed thursday the 17 day 
of October to be observed for a public day of thanksgiving to God, and 
being destitute of the preached word we sent our desire to the Rev Mr Eells 
in writing to come & give us a sermon at the house of y*® Rev Joseph Park 
where is our appointed place of worship at one oclock afternoon, or to pro- 
cure the assistance of some other regular Minister of Christ for us. 

Christopher Sugar, Clerk. 


October y* 13 1751. 

We have heard by Mr Marvin that Rev Mr Eells received our request 
& manifested his willingness to come if he had been able, but not being 
able, proposed our defering our thanksgiving a fortnight longer and he 
would endeavour to come then. But we thought it not our duty to alter 
our appointment, but sent Mr Eells word, in writing, that we would be 
glad to attend a lecture at that time, but thought it not duty to defer our 
thanksgiving. Christopher Sugar, Clerk. 


According to the appointment of this society, Oct y* 17, 1751, was 
observed by us as a day of public thanksgiving to God for all His goodness 
to us, public & private, both of spiritual & temporal nature, particularly for 
manifesting Himself graciously present with us in our religiously assembling 
ourselves together, & appearing for us in a time of sickness & distress; and 
we assembled together at our stated place of public worship & jointly 
worshipped God. Chris‘. Sugar, Clerk. 


October y* 27,1751, being Lords day, y*° Rev Mr Park being upon a visit 
to us from Long Island, preached at y* meeting house, & we attended. 

Lords day November y* 3, y° Rev Mr Park, being dismissed from y* 
Church in Westerly’ at our desire preached a Sermon & administered the 
sacrament of the Lords supper to us at his own house. 

November y* 3, 1751—baptized Zebadiah Shaw and Simeon Forster—by 
me Joseph Park. Christopher Sugar, Clerk. 


Lords day, November y* 10", 1751. 
The Rev* Mr Park, being detained from going to Long Island, preached 
us a sermon from 1* of Sam. 30 & last clause of 6 verse. 
Christopher Sugar, Clerk. 


Lords day, January y* 5, 1752. 

We thought it expedient considering the severity of the season & our 
present circumstances, both on temporal and spiritual accounts, & the 
threatening of Gods providence upon us, to appoint a day of fasting & 
prayer, to implore Gods mercy for us & our children, that we perish not. 
Accordingly, we appointed Wednesday, the 8 of January 1752, to be 
observed by us as a day of humiliation. 


January y® 8, 1752. 
According to our appointmegt, we kept the day in fasting & prayer to 
God, when Jonathan Green Park, y* son of y® Rev Mr. Park, our former 
pastor, came in remembrance before God, who had been absent at sea some 


1 It does not appear from any record or tradition that this church ever again had a settled 
tor. Those who had separated, with others who joined them, after having entered 
Into a covenant, transacted business, received and dismissed members and discharged other 
church functions, having occasionally the aid of Mr. Park and other neighboring ministers. 
In March, 1756, Mr. Park removed from Long Island to his house in Charlestown, and 
statedly preached to them, receiving such support as they were able to give. He was 
afterwards installed as their pastor, and as such remained till his death, March 1, 1777. 
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years, & no tidings of him, earnestly praying to God that He would let in 
light upon that affair, & bring us to a hearty acquiescence in His will. 
The Lord hear and answer for Jesus Christ's Sake, Amen. 

Christopher Sugar, Clerk. 


January y® 19 1752. 

This society having before agreed to have explicit family covenants, 
according to their several & various circumstances & dispositions, judging it 
may greatly advance the glory of God & the edification of our own Souls, 
have this day passed a vote to have the several copies recorded in this book. 


December 6th, 1750. 

We whose names are underwritten do this day covenant with God and. 
one another, depending upon God alone to work it in us both to will and to 
do of his own good pleasure to put away all filthiness both of flesh and 
spirit and perfect holiness in the fear of God. We promise particularly to 
avoid all evil communication which corrupts good manners, especially all 
filthy unclean conversation which is an awful sign of a filthy and rotten 
heart. We promise likewise to testify against it in others wherever we 
shall hear it and resolve by the grace of God to have no fellowship with the 
unfruitful works of Darkness but rather reprove them, and that neither the 
fear of man or our own guilt or any other impediment shall hinder the 
faithful discharge of our duty. 

And farther we promise to attend all the duties of religion, particularly 
we will reverendly attend the worship of God both in public and private, 
especially will we sanctify God’s Sabbath and reverence his sanctuary, we 
will read a portion of the Holy Scriptures daily and sing the praises of 
God and pray to him and teach and learn the Assembly’s Catechism and in 
all things behave as the disciples of Jesus Christ, begging his presence and 
help, depending upon him alone for strength to perform these promises. 
Amen. Abigail Park. Thomas Park. 

Joseph Park, Jr. John Park. 
Benjamin Park. . Anna Park. 
Hopestill York. 


N.B. The reason of Hopestill Yorks setting her name to this covenant 
is because she was resident here. 


February y* 9, 1752. 

Wrote a letter to y* Rev’ Mr Park, in Southold upon Long Island, 
desiring or rather intreating him, not to remove his family upon uncertainties 
and expressing our firm expectation of God revisiting this place with His 
salvation, & that we still desired him & no other for our Pastor. 

Christopher Sugar, Clerk. 


February y* 9, 1752. Wrote a letter to Rev Mr Joseph Fish which 
is as follows: 

Charlestown Feby 9, 1752. 
Rey. Sir — 

With great patience we have waited in expectation of your fulfilling 
the promise Rev‘ Sir, if you remember, at y* council at Capt Thompsons, 
when you advised us to dismiss our Rev’ & well beloved Pastor. We asked 
what we should do for we did not expect ever to have another minister in 
this place. You answered that you would take turns to come & preach to 
us. Now Rev‘ Sir, our Pastor is dismissed, & we are left destitute, and we 
according to the encouragement you gave us, have sent a letter to Rev. Mr 

Vou. XXVI. 34* 
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Eells first to come & preach for us at our thanksgiving last November. He 
sent word, by Maj. Marvin, that he did not feel well enough; but, if we 
should defer our feast some time longer, he would try to come. But we 
wrote to him that we dare not alter our appointment, but would be glad to 
attend a lecture at any time, & be heartily thankful. But y* Rev’ M* Eells 
is not come yet. Since that Sir we have had some encouragement by Mr 
Park from you, but we thought the coldness of the winter might hinder. 
Now Rev‘ Sir we unanimously send praying you to come & see us, & give 
us a lecture at y° Rev Mr Parks house, & we should be glad if you could 
send word when. And, Rev Sir, if you & the rest of the Rev‘ fathers 
should fail us, if ever we should have another minister we shall, I hope, not 
part with him upon such encouragement. From Rev Sir, your poor suffering 
& neglected servants & brethren—N.B. We were no wise consenting to 
the dismission of the Rev’ M' Park, but had obtained our dismission from 
the Church in Westerly in hope to secure y* blessing of his Ministry for us 
& our children in Gods own time. 
Ezekiel Gavit, Stanton York, Christopher Sugar. 


We received an answer from y* Rev Mr Fish, in a letter as follows :— 
Gent — Stonington Feb” y* 13, 1752. 
Yours of y® Feb’ 9" came to hand & can assure y" I’™ affected with y* 
disconsolate state, & y* poor people about you. Would just observe that 
(as I remember) I was suitably cautious about my promise, as to the time 
of a lecture, but really intend one. The severity of y® winter & many 
pressures upon me, have hitherto hindered my giving any lecture (except 
one or two) to my own people, though frequently desired ; so y' I™ deeply 
in arrears at home. However with leave of Providence & my family’s 
health, which is now in a low state, & y® season favorable, I will endeavour 
to attend a lecture at M" Park’s house on Wednesday next, y* 19™ inst., one 
oclock, & advise y‘ general notice may be given to y*. neighbours & inhabi- 
tants, y‘ no exceptions may be taken. a 
I™ Gent'*men, with hearty service, to y". selves & M™ Park, y*. assured 
friend & unworthy servant Joseph Fish. 
P.S. I having no horse fit 
to ride, should be thankful 
if I might have one in readiness 
for me at Dea™ Gavet’s — Christopher Sugar, Clerk. 


MARRIAGES IN HAMILTON, MASS., BY REV. SAMUEL 
WIGGLESWORTH, 1714-1733. 


Copied for the Reaister by Rev. S. J. Spatpin@, D.D., of Newburyport, Mass. 


Tue Third Parish in Ipswich, Mass., known as the Hamlet Parish and incorporated 
as a separate town in 1793, was organized Oct. 14, 1713. The meeting-house was 
completed in November of the same year. Rev. Samuel Wigglesworth, son of Rev. 
Michael Wigglesworth, of Malden (ante, xvii. p. 129), was ordained its first pastor, 
bang = 1714. A sketch of his life may be found in Felt’s History of Ipswich, pp. 
_ The following is a list of marriages found in his old account-book, which came 
into por pag of Dea. John P. Pearson, of Newburyport, and by him has been 
presented to the N. E. Hist. Gen. Society. 
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Mr. Wigglesworth died Sept. 3, 1768, in his eightieth year, and the fifty-fourth of 
his ministry. The following list is therefore imperfect and embraces only the earlier 
years. In the account book there is a statement of the terms of his settlement, and 
of subscriptions to his salary ~~ by year. It also contains the terms of the con- 
tract for the building of his dwelling-house and out ay ny 6 In the same book 
are also his charges as a physician during the short time he practised medicine 
before entering the ministry. 


Dec. 23,1714. Jh°. Davis & Elizabeth Gilbert. 
Dec. 23,1714. Timothy Bragg & Martha Killom. 
June 7,1715. John Whipple & Hannah Whipple. 
May 20,1716. Edward Fuller of Salem & Sarah Quarles of Ipswich. 
Aug. 9,1716. Benjamin Gilbert of Ipswich & Ester Perkins of Wenham. 
Sept. 18, 1716. Arthur Abbot & Mercy Smith both of Ipswich. 
Jan’. 23, 1716-17. Dan’. Connet of Beverly & Lucy Dodge of Ipswich. 
Jan’. 29, 1716-17. Nath’. Pike & Mary Thompson both of Ipswich. 
Feb. 7, 1716-17. Josiah Bishop & Sarah Adams. 
March, 1716-17. Nath’. Dane & Anna Loe. [Ipswich. 
April 4, 1717. Coomes Humfreys of Marblehead & Bethiah Porland of 
June 22,1717. James Patch & Mary Thompson of Ipswich. _[ Ipswich. 
July 31,1717. John Poole of Capan [Cape Ann] & Deborah Dodge of 
Oct. 23,1717. Jonath. Cogswell & Hannah Wiggins. 
Nov. 28,1717. Jacob Annable & Jemima Thorn. 
Jan. 1, 1717-18. Robert Fitts & Hannah Dike. 
Jan. 8, 1717-18. Benj. Edwards of Wenham & Abigail Lamson of Ipswich. 
March 26,1718. Pitman Howard & Lydia Davison. 
March 27,1718. Benj. Patch & Lydia Walker. 
11,1718. Jno. Parland & Abial Davis. 

Nov. 11,1718. Sam!'. Parland Sen". & Widow Sarah Dodge. 
Nov. 13, 1718. Jacob Smith & Lydia Wells. 
Nov. 25,1718. Jabez Dodge & Margery Knolton. 
April, 1719. John Whipple & Elizabeth Annable. 
Aug. 10,1719. George Holmes & Margerett Davison. 
Sept. 17, 1719. Abraham Hobbs & Susanna Abbett. 
Jan’. 8, 1719-20. Joseph Knolton & Abigail Porland. 
Feb. 1, 1719-20. Joseph Bowles & Phebe Smith both of Ipswich. 
Sept. 1, 1720. Hugh Galloway & Esther Perkins of Ipswich. 
—— 23,1720. John Patch & Abigail Bowles. 
+— 19, 1720-21. Daniel Buckman & Elizabeth Edwards. 
Jan. 24, 1720-21. Benj. Connant of Beverly & Martha Davison of Ipswich. 
March 17, 1720-21. John Roberts & Mary Abbit. 
Oct. 18, 1721. John Patch & Mercy Potter. 
April 17, 1722. Thomas Adams & Deborah Knolton. 
—— 8, 1722. Nicolaus Woodbury & Elizabeth Thorn. 
Jan. 12, 1722-23. Benj. Woodbury & Lydia Adams. 
—— 3, 1722-23. Nath!. Potter & Sarah Graves. [ Ipswich. 
—— 21, 1722-23. Nehemiah Herrick of Beverly & Hannah Loverill of 
—— 20,1723. John Johnson & Sarah Pain of Ipswich. 

—, 1723. Richard Marshall & Susanna Hobs. 
March 8, 1725. James Kemball of Wenham & Mary Loverill of Ipswich 
March 22,1725. Jno. Sackwell & Phebe Brown of Ipswich. 
March 28,1726. Nehemiah Wood of Ipswich & Deborah Leech of Wenham. 
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May 26,1726. Benj. Hadley of Amesbury & Susannah Smith of Ipswich. 
July 26,1726. Gabriel Pouchi & Sarah Williams. 
Aug. 2,1726. Dan’. Griffin & Anne Buffam both of Ipswich. 
Nov. 8, 1726. Ephraim Dow of & Elizabeth Clark of Rowley. 
Nov. 11, 1726. Benj. Hoyt of Hamton & Katherine Baker of Ipswich. 
Nov. 16, 1726. Nath’. Jones & Sarah Annable of Ipswich. 
Feb. 1, 1726. Jacob Thomson & Lois Quarles. 
May 11,——. Francis Whipple & Abigail Lamson of Ipswich. 
Oct. 12,1727. Henry Bennet & Mary Giddings of Ipswich. 
Nov. —, 1727. Joseph Goodhue & Widdow Elisabeth Gilbert. [Tpswich. 
Feb. 9, 1727-8. Joseph Sanderson of Roxbury & Judith Le-Grove of 
Feb. 12, ——. Noah Gilbert & Sarah Allen. 
Feb. 20, ——. Dan'. Greenough & Mary Allen. 
Feb. 26, —.. Daniel Choate & Mary Adams. 
April 2, 1728. Andrew Darby & Elizabeth Patch. 
April 16, 1728. George Frizel & Katharine Garland. 
April 18, 1728. Peter Lamson & Elizabeth Adams. 
May —, 1728. Jno. Lindsey of Marblehead & Mercy Brown of Chebacco. 
Oct. 16, 1728. Joshua Claflin & Mary Davison. 
Jan. 1, 1728-9. Peter Shaw & Jemima Woodbury. 
Jan. 9, 1728-8. James Whipple & Sarah Adams. 
ditto Oliver Appleton & Bethiah Whipple. 
March 26, 1729. Jason Wait of Sutton & Mercy Thomson of Ipswich. 
Nov. 21, 1729. Anthony Dike & Ruth Bowles. 
Feb. 10, 1729-30. John Bowles & Lydia Howard. 
Feb. 18, ——, David Roberts & Elizabeth Brown. 
May 21, 1730. Samuel Dodge & Widdow Margaret Holms. 
Sept. 27,1731. Thomas Vittory & Sarah Merrifield of Ipswich. 
Oct. 2,1731. Benj. Fayrfield of Wenham & Lydia Lamsoa of Ipswich. 
Sept. 21,1732. Thomas Brown & Mary Lampson of Ipswich. 
Dec. 23, 1732. Nath'. Dane & Esther Kembal of Wenham. 
June 27,1733. Abner How of & Mary Adams of Ipswich. 


HAM FAMILY IN DOVER, N. H. 
Communicated by Joun R. Ham, M.D., of Dover. 


Witt1am Haw, an English emigrant, was settled in Exeter, N. H., in 
1646, and removed to Portsmouth, N. H., in 1652. He had a grant of 50 
acres of land from the town of Portsmouth in this year, at what is now called 
Freeman’s Point, just above Portsmouth bridge. He had at least two 
children, viz., Matthew, who had one grant of land from the town in 1654 
and another in 1660, and Elizabeth who married Cotton. 

William Ham died in 1672, and his will is recorded in Exeter, N. H. 
His son Matthew was dead, as he bequeathed his property to his daughter 
Elizabeth (Cotton), and to his grandsons William, Thomas and John. 
ae that he had a grandson Matthew whom he did not mention in 

is will. 

The descendants of this family are numerous in Portsmouth and vicinity. 








h. 
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1. Jonn’ Ham, of Dover, N. H., the subject of this sketch, was born in 


5. ix. Bengamiy, b. 1693. 
2. Joun’ Ham (John'), b. 1671; w. Elizabeth; lived on the first home- 
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1649, and first appears on the Tax List at Cochecho (Dover) in 
1665. Whether son, grandson or nephew of William Ham of Ports- 
mouth, does not yet appear. 

He married Mary (dau. John) Heard, of Dover, in 1668 ; his 
first homestead was at “Tolend,” near the second falls of the 
Cochecho, in Dover—later he moved to another farm below Gar- 
rison Hill, Dover; was juryman in 1688; acquired the title of 
lieutenant ; was town clerk in 1694; wife died 1706; he d. 1727; 
will is recorded at Exeter, N. H., and the following children are 
named in it, viz. :— 

Mary, b. Oct. 2, 1668 ; m. John Waldron. 


i. 
2. ii. Joun, b. 1671. 
3. iii. SaMuEL. 
4. iv. Josern, b. June 3, 1678. 


vy. Exizaseta, b. Jan. 29, 1681; m. Jeremiah Rollins. Children: 1. Eu- 
zabeth. 2. Sarah. 3. a 4. Lydia. 5. Deborah. 6. Ichabod. 

vi. TripHENa, m. John Tucker. He was captured by the Indians in 1696, 
but soon found his way back to‘Dover. He had a grant of land from 
that town at ‘‘ Scatterwit.’’ 

vii. Saran, m. Thomas Downs. Ch.: 1. Mary. 2. Sarah,m. Daniel Ham. 
3. Elizabeth. 4. Anna, m. Benjamin Heard. 5. Mercy, m. Thomas 
Downs. 6. Patience. 7. Abigail. 

viii. Mercy, m. Richard Nason. 


stead near the second falls of the Cochecho; like his father, he also 
acquired the title of lieutenant; had one full share of the common 
lands which were divided among the freeholders of Dover in 1732 ; 
was assessor and lot layer in 1735; wife d. in 1739; he d. Jan. 11, 
1754; his grave, by the side of his wife and daughter Elizabeth 

Roberts), may be seen near the Cushing Monument, on “Pine 
Hill,” Dover; his will is on record at Exeter, N. H. His children 


were :-— 


6.i. Joun, b. 1699. 
7.ii. Epuram, b. 1701. 


iii. Exizapern, b. 1703 ; m. ‘‘ Ensign”? Joseph Roberts; d. 1742. Ch: 1. 
Ephraim. 2. Joseph. 3. Elizabeth, m. Mr. Evans. 4. Mary. 5. 
Bigail. 6. Lydia. 

iv. Mary, b. 1706; ~ 4 Aug. 9, 1730; m. Benjamin Hanson. Ch.: 1. An- 
thony. 2. Sarah. 3. Abigail. 4. Elizabeth. 


.v. SamvE., b. 1708. ; 
. vi. NatHANrezt, b. 1711. 


vii. Joanna, b. 1713; m. —— Jones. Ch.: 1. Ebenezer. 2. Dodavah. 3. 
Lydia. 4. Susanna, 

viii. Dopavau, b. 1715; d. single, 1742. 

ix. Parrence, b. 1718; m. — Shackford. 


8. Samuet? Ham (John'), left Dover and all trace of him was lost; 


five pounds sterling were given him by his father in his will, in 
1727, “if he be in the land of the living, and do come and demand 
it.” He left one son :— 


10. i. Exeazzr, b. 1700. 
4, Josern’ Ham (John'), b. June 3, 1678; m. Tamson Meserve, 1704; 


was killed by the Indians, 1723, and two of his children captured. 
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The mother went to Canada and redeemed them. His estate had 
one full share of the common lands in 1732. 
i. eeem, b. Feb. 22, 1705; m. Benj. Libbey. Ch.: James, b. July 27, 


ii. Mary, b. Dec. 28, 1706; m. Shadrach Hodgdon. Ch.: 1. Mary. 2. 
Shadrach. 3. Abigail. 4. Susanna. 5. Daniel. 

iii. Tamson, b. July 19, 1708; bap. Aug. 20, 1830; m. —— Spinney. 
iv. Asicait, b. March 15, 1710; m. Clement Meserve. 
vy. Anna, b. Dec. 12, 1712; m. —— Young. 
- vi. Danrez, b. July 24, 1714. 
2. vii. Joszps, b. April 25, 1716. 

. viii. Cuement, b. Dec. 16, 1718. 

. ix. JONATHAN, b. June 8, 1720. 

x. JANE, b. June 26, 1722; bap. Oct. 14, 1722, with her mother. 


5. Benzamin* Ham (John'), b. 1693; m. Patience (dau. Nicholas), 
Hartford, in 1720; was heir to the farm of his father which lay 
near Garrison Hill and where the last days of John’ were spent ; 
was constable in 1731 ; had one full share of the common lands in 
1732; his wife joined “ First Church,” in 1737 ; was surveyor of 
highways in 1738; voted in 1757 with twelve others against build- 
ing a new meeting-house at “ Pine Hill,” Dover,— 26 for the 
measure and 13 against it; d. 1781. 

His farm was purchased by John’ (his father) of Peter Coffin, 
in 1690; the deed and part of the land are now in possession of 
John T. W. Ham. His children were :— 

15.i. Wray, b. Nov. 25, 1722. 

ii. Mary, b. Oct. 8, 1723; bap. Oct. 23, 1737; m. —— Young. 
16. iii. Jonny, b. 1736. 

iv. Parrencs, b. 1737; bap. March 25, 1739. 

vy. ExizasetH, b. 1739 ; bap. Dec. 10, 1749; m. —— Jenness. 


6. Jonn® Ham (John,* John’), b. 1699 ; w. Abigail ; lived near Bellamy 
River, Dover; had two thirds of one full share of the common 
lands in 1732 ; was surveyor of high ways in 1728, 1730, 1731, 
1734, 1741, and 1742; was tythingman in 1731; constable in 1732; 
assessor in 1742, 1743 and 1744; was baptized “on a sick bed” 
in 1743; was executor of his father’s will in 1754; d. 1763; estate 
was inventoried at 38,789 pounds. 

i. Mary, m. Joseph Ham® (son Joseph’). 

ii. Exizasera, b. Sept., 1725: bap. y od, 16, 1728; m. Jonathan Ham.* 
iii. ApicarL, bap. June 16, 1728. 

iv. Joun, bap. July 22, 1733. 

vy. Epsenezer, bap. Aug. 8, 1736. vi. Israxt, bap. July 2, 1738. 
vii. Pauw, bap. Sept. 21, 1740. viii. ANNA, bap. Oct. 16, 1748. 
ix. Patience, bap. Jan. 6, 1753, while ‘‘ sick with throat distemper.” 


7. Ernram’ Ham (John,? John’), b. 1701; bap. Nov. 9, 1735; w. 
Anna; had two thirds of one full share of the common lands in 
1732; was tythingman in 1734 and 1746; collector in 1737; 
assessor in 1740; surveyor, 1741; lot layer in 1745; commissioner 
for schools and poor in 1741, 1742 and 1743; selectman in 1744, 
1745, 1747, 1749 and in 1750; lived on his grandfather’s farm at the 
second falls of the Cocheco; d. 1752. The inventory of his estate 
at his death was 11,744 pounds. 

i. Josnva, b. 1729; m. Martha Kimball, d. s. p. 1770. 


17. ii. Epurar, b. 1731. 
iii. Moszs, b. July 19, 1733; m. 1756, Anna Grafton. Ch.: 1. Ephraim. 
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2. Samuel. 3. Ichabod. 4. Jotham. 5. Lois. 6. Nancy. 7. Moses. 
8. Samuel. 9. Thomas. 10. Robert. 11. Sarah. 12. Mary. 

iv. Aaron, b. 1735; m. Lucy Watson; d. 1817. Ch.: 1. Lucy. 2. Joanna. 
3. Lydia. 4. Sarah. | 

vy. Anna, b. 1737; bap. 1737; died an infant. 

vi. IcHasop, bap. April 15, 1739; killed in battle with the Indians. 

vii. Anna, bap. April 15, 1744; d. single, 1835. 

viii. Susan, bap. April 25, 1746; d. in childhood. 

ix. Etiza, bap. Sept. 27, 1747; m. James Hayes, May 6, 1779. 

x. JOANNA, bap. Oct. 26, 1749; died in childhood. 


8. Samuet’® Ham (John,’ John’), b. 1708; bap. “on a sick bed,” Aug. 
26, 1739 ; w. Lydia; had one third of one full share of the com- 
mon lands in 1732; d. 1739. 

i. Samvzt, bap. Aug. 26, 1739; m. first, Sarah Wingate, second, Sarah 
Morse. Ch.: 1. Sarah, m. John Titcomb. 2. Lydia, m. Amos Peas- 
lee. 3. Samuel. 4. Jeremy W. 5. George J. 6. William. 7. 

Mehitable, m. Mr. Crummett. 8. Ebenezer. 
ii. SrerHen, bap. Aug. 26,1739; d. 1790. Ch.: 1. Nathaniel. 2. Samuel. 

. Stephen. 4. Benjamin. 5. Paul. 6. Ephraim. 7. James. 
iii. Lyp1a, bap. Aug. 26, 1739; m. Ephraim Ham. 


9. Narwanrec’® Ham (John,® John’), b. 1711; had one third of a full 
share of the common lands in 1732; w. Deborah; lived on Silver 
street, Dover; d. 1753. Inventory of his estate at death, was 
11,483 pounds. 

i. Exizasern, b. 1739; joined First Church, 1777; d. single, 1809. 
ii. Dopavan, b. 1743; m. Lydia Plummer; d. 1812. Ch.: 1. Nathaniel. 
: — 3. Deborah, m. William Palmer. 4. Rebecca, m. Eben 
uzzell. 
iii. NaTHANIEL, b. 1749; m. Bathsheba Hanson and Hannah Watson; died 
1803. Ch.: 1. Elizabeth. 2. Nathaniel. 3. Dudley. 4. Samuel. 


10. Ereazer’ Ham (Samuel,? John’), b. 1700; was brought up in the 
family of his grandfather and uncle Benjamin; moved to Roches- 
ter, N. H.; m. Elizabeth Carr; d. 1760. 

i. ——,a daughter; m. —— Fogg. 

ii. Ernram, b. 1736 ; resided in Rochester, N. H. ; m. Eleanor Place, 1760; 
d. 1826. Ch.: 1. Eleazer. 2. Susan, m. Daniel Ham. 3. Elszabeth, 
m. Moses Hodgdon. 4. James. 

iii. Wm114m, m. Abigail Hodgdon ; removed to Vermont. 

iv. Joun, m. Elizabeth Roberts ; d. 1809. Ch.: 1. Elizabeth, m. Ephraim 
Ham. 2. Francis, d. in Savannah, Ga. 3. Sarah, m. John ly. 
4. Mary, m. Mr. Hill. 5. George W. 6. Hannah. 7. Susan, m. 
Daniel Tripe. 


11. Dantet? Ham (Joseph,? John’), b. July 24, 1714; joined “ First 
Church,” Dover, Dec. 18, 1742 ; was made deacon in 1758; con- 
stable in 1740; tythingman in 1742; surveyor of highways in 1753, 
1754, 1755 and 1756; first wife was Sarah (dau. Thomas) Downs; 
second wife was Mary ——-; he d. 1803. 


i. Dantet (twin), bap. March 21, 1740; w. Elizabeth; removed to Bar- 
rington, N. H.; d. 1791. Ch.: 1. Joseph. 2. Shadrach. 3. Daniel. 
4. Paul, 5. Thomas. 6. Sarah, m. John Randall. 

ii. Suapracu (twin), bap. March 21, 1740; ship-carpenter; removed to 
Portsmouth, N. H.; supposed to be lost at sea. 

iii. Joszpn, b. Dec. 13, 1741; m. Elizabeth Jennings; removed to Bar- 
rington, N. H. Ch.: 1. Joseph. 2. Daniel. 3. Paul. 

iv. and y. Ciement and JonaTHan, twins, bap. Jan. 3, 1742; Clement 

d. an infant. 
. Tuomas, bap. 1743; d. in infancy. 
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i. CLEMENT, bap. at ng 1746; m. Margaret Baars and Elizabeth 
Horne ; removed to Barrington, | N.H.; d.1 Ch.: 1. Daniel, 
2. Mary, m. ob 2, Hayes. 3. Lydia, m. mtd Babb. 4, 
Margaret, m. David Foss. 5. Samuel. 6. Elizabeth, m. Joseph 
Hussey. 7. Abigail, m. Samuel Downs. 

viii. 7? bap. March 5, 1749 ; m. Jemima ; removed to Durham, N. H.; 

. 1796. Ch. : 1. Patience, m. Mr. Bennett. 2. Jemima, m. Mr. 

Chesley. 3. Abig ail, 4. Hannah. 5. Mary. 6. Jacob T. 7. ’ Tho- 
mas. 8. Paton g 9. Joseph. 10. John. 

ix. Saran, bap. Oct. 22, 1750; d. an infant. 

x. JANE, bap. Noy. 25, 1753. 

xi. Davi, bap. ae a soldier in the revolution : Hannah Runnels ; 
d. 1811. Ch.: 1. Joseph. 2. Hannah, m. John Kier 3. Elizabeth’ 
m. Jonathan Gage. 4. Daniel. 5. Lydia, m. Samuel Pinkham. 
6. David. 7. Robert. 8. Sarah. 9. Mary, m. Nicholas Tripe. 

xii. Mary, bap. Oct. 8, 1758; m. John Garland, 1781. 

xiii. Pav, "bap. Nov. ll, 1759. 

xiy. Saran, bap. Oct. 3, 1762. 


12. Josern® Ham (Joseph,’ John’), b. April 25, 1716; corporal in the 
expedition against Forts Du Quesne and Crown Point in 1755; 
moved to Barrington, N. H.; m. Mary Ham* (dau. John’) ; he 
died before his wife ; she died 1803. 


i. Esenezer, b. 1746; m. Sarah Field, settled in Lewiston, Me. ; d. 1790. 
Ch.: 1. Israel. '2. James. 3. Anna, m. William Brooks. 
ii. Tamson, b. = = — Runnells. 
iii. Anna, b. 1750 — Runnells. 
iv. Joun, "b. 1752; killed b the Indians in youth. 
v. DzzoraH, b. 1754; m. Joseph Hic 
vi. Joxaruay, ‘e 1756; w. Mary ; settled at Barrington, N. H.; d. before 
1801. a * Mary, m .Mr. Horne. 2. John. 3. Isaac. 4. Enoch. 
5. or 
ii. Hannan, b. 1758 ; m. —— Garland. 
. Patience, b. 1760; m. —— Pinkham. 
ABIGAIL, b. 1763 ; 4, in infancy. 
‘Anicait, b. 1764 ; m. —— Whitehouse 
James, b. 1765; m. Esther Copp ; settled at Barrington, N.H. Ch.: 
1. Jonathan. "2. Asa. 3. Joseph. 
ii. Dopavan, b. 1771; m. Nancy Tufts ; settled at Rochester, N. H.; d. 
1806. Ch.: 1. John. 2. artha, m. John Garland. 3. Anna. 4. 
Hannah, m. Eliphalet Hill. 


13, Cement Ham® (Joseph,? John’), b. Dec. 16, 1718; joined “ First 
Church,” Dover, N. H., in 1742; m. Patience 3; moved to 
Barrington, N. H.; d. 1748. 


i. Saran, bap. Sept. 9, 1744. 


14. JonatHan Ham? (Joseph,’ John’), b. June 8, 1720; joined “ First 
Church,” Dover, in 1742; m. Elizabeth Ham (dau. John*) in 1742; 
was captain of militia ; moved to Rochester, N. H.; d. 1793. 


i, Jane, bap. Sept. 16, 1744; died in infancy. 

ii. CLEMENT, bap. 4% 18, 1746 ; a in childhood. 

iii. ApiearL, bap. June 12, 1748: wee John Flagg. 

iv. ELizasern, m. Howard Sentence, ct. 20, 1771. 

v. Saran, m. Simon Torr, of Rochester. 

vi. Susanna, m. Beard Plummer, of Milton. 

vii. a, b. Feb. 14, 1759; m. Mehitable Hayes; settled in Rochester, 
N.H.; d. June 25, 1801. Ch.: 1. Elizabeth, m. Joseph Chesley. 
9. Sarah. 3. Jonathan. 4. Abigail, m. Charles Dennett. 5. Israel. 
6. Susanna, m. Eben. C. Locke. 


15. Wittiam’® Ham (Benjamin,’ John’), b. Nov. 25, 1722; joined First 
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Church, Dover, N. H., Jan. 3, 1742; removed to Rochester, N. H.; 
d. 1800. His children were :— 

i. Cuarity, m. Job Allard. 

ii. Bensamin, b. 1753; m. Mary Waldron ; removed to Farmington, N. H. ; 
d. 1846. Ch.: 1. John W. 2. Jonathan W. 3. Moses W. 4. 
Patience, m. Mr. Brock. 5. Mary, m. Mr. Scruton. 6. Charlotte, 
m. Mr. r- 7. Nancy, m. Benjamin Waterhouse. 

iii. Wriit1am, b. May 8, 1757; a soldier of the revolution ; removed to Gil- 
manton, N.H.; m. Anna Meader; d. 1843. Ch.: 1. Miriam, m. 
Francis Elliott. 2. Sarah, m. Ezekiel Hayes. 3. Eli. 4. Ezra. 

iv. Francis, b. May 3, 1763; m. Experience Knowles; removed to Albany, 

. H.; d. Sept. 20, 1831. Ch.: 1. Elizabeth, m. Samuel Kinerson. 
2. Nicholas C. 3. James K. 4. Mary, m. Oliver Roberts. 5. 
Francis. 
v. Epxram, d. single. 
vi. Exzanor, m. Samuel Twombly. 


16. Jonn? Ham (Benjamin,? John’), b. 1736; bap. Oct. 23, 1737; m. 
first , second Elizabeth Seavey; lived in Dover, N. H.; d. 
1824. Children :— 


i. Exizasern, b. 1765; d. unmarried, 1843. 

ii. Cuartorre, m. Mr. Paul. 

iii. James, b. 1767; lived in Dover; m. Hannah Davis; d. 1801. Ch. : 
1. Ivory. 2. Elizabeth, mm. John Crockett. 3. Caroline, m. Jere- 
miah Goodwin. 

iv. Gzorgg, b. 1770; lived in Dover; m. Hannah Tripe; d. 1848. Ch.: 
1. Seth. 2. Hamilton. 3. Lydia, m. Thomas Pickering. 4. Esther, 
m. Gershom Lord. 5. Thomas. 6. Hosea S. 

v. JOHN, b. 1779; lived in Dover; m. first Mary Wentworth, second Martha 
Wentworth ; d. 1860. Ch.: 1. Hall. 2. Charlotte, m. Nathaniel 
Clarke. 3. Ruth,m. Hiram P. Roberts. 4. Joseph. 5. Edward. 
6. Elizabeth, m. Joseph Kay. 7. Sarah, m. Edward 8S. Wentworth. 
8. Martha, m. first D. Varney, second J. F. McDuffee. 9. John 'T. W. 

vi. Bengamiy, left a daughter Mary. 


17. Ernramm* Ham (Ephraim? John? John’), b. 1731; bap. Nov. 9, 
1735; m. Lydia* Ham (8, iii.); was selectman of Dover, 1767, 
1777 and 1778; a soldier in the revolutionary war 1779 ; his wife 
joined the “First Church” in 1793. He d. 1806. His children 
were :— 
i. Susanna, m. William Waldron, April 16, 1779; d. June 10, 1804. 


ii. Exizaberu, m. George Guppy. 
18. iii. Epuraim, b. 1760. ; 
iv. JosHva, b. 1781; lived in Dover, N. H.; m-. Mehitable Horne and 
Susanna Horne; d. 1834. His ch. were: 1. Susanna, b. 1805; m. 
Daniel H. Watson. 2. Sarah B., b. 1808, living unm. 1871. 3. 
Walter, b. 1809. 4. Ephraim, b. 1812, living unm. in 1871. 5. Lucy, 
b. Aug. 15, 1814; m. Elisha Watson. 6. live, b. 1819; m. Joseph 

Delaney. 7. Joshua, b. 1824; d. unmarried. 


18. Eppram® Ham (Ephraim,* Ephraim, John, John’), b. 1760; lived 
on the homestead of John,’ at the second falls of the Cochecho, 
Dover, N. H.; m. Hannah Kelley in 1785; was a soldier in the 
revolution; was selectman of Dover, 1791-2, 1806-7 and 8; d. 
1847. His children were :— 


i. Absicatt, b. 1785; d. unmarried, 1854. ’ 
ii. Samvet, b. 1787; resided in Dover; m. sa Waldron, 1812; d. 1814. 





Ch.: 1. Samuel. 2. Eliza, m. Oliver K. Hayes. 
iii. Joun Ketty, b. 1789; d. unmarried, 1857 
iv. Lyp1, b. 1792; m. John Kelly ; living in 1871. 
vy. Exiza, b. 1794; d. 1813. 
Vout. XXVI. 35 
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vi. Srepnen, b. 1797; lost at sea. 
19. vii. Cuar.es, b. 1800. 

viii. Saran F., b. 1803; m. Timothy Hussey. 

ix. Ernram, b. 1806; d. unmarried, 1833. 

x. Hanwnag, b. 1807; m. Daniel K. Webster. 

xi. Janez, b. 1808; d. unmarried, 1840. 

19. Cuartes® Ham (Ephraim, Ephraim,* Ephraim? John,’ John’), b. 
May, 1800; m. Abigail Dana Bartlett in 1826; was captain of 
militia; was member of N. H. legislature in 1837 and 1844; re- 
sides in Dover, N. H. His children were:— 

i. Cxaries-Carro.t, b. 1827; m. Caroline H. Colbath ; d. 1859. 

ii. Marrna-Anstress, b. 1829. 

iii. Jutra-Amanpa, b. 1832; d. unmarried, 1859. 

iv. Epnramm, b. 1836; resides in Dover, N. H. 

v. Saran-Exma, b. 1838. 

vi. Jonn-Ranpotrn [compiler of this genealogy], b. Oct. 23, 1842 ; ; 
Bowdoin Med. Coll. 1866; surgeon of 115th regt. U. S. Colored In- 
fantry, in the war of the rebellion ; now a physician in Dover, N. H.; 
m. Emily-Caroline Hersey, of Wolfsboro’, N. H., 1871. 

vii. Epwarp-Bartett, b. Aug., 1844; physician of Stafford, N.H.; m. 
Aramantha E., dau. of Nintan’ lummer Ham. 

viii. Heren-Janz, b. Dec. 30, 1846. 

ix. Cxartorre-AsiaalL, b. June 30, 1849. 


&@ A number of families in the 6th and 7th generations, and fuller 
details concerning the families in the 5th generation whose names only are 
given in this article, will be found in Dr. Ham’s manuscript deposited in the 
library of the N. E. Historic, Genealogical Society. 


FAMILY OF THOMAS FOSTER. 
Communicated by the Rev. Luctus R. Parcs, D.D., of Cambridgeport. 


1. SEVERAL persons bearing the name of Foster, but apparently of 
different families, are found among the early inhabitants of New-England. 
One of those persons was THomAs Foster, who resided in Weymouth as 
early as 1640. There seems to be good reason to suppose, with Farmer 
and Savage, that he subsequently resided in Braintree and in Billerica; and 
in what follows I assume that this supposition is true. It is not unlikely 
that he was brother to Hopestill Foster, of Dorchester, and son of another 
“Hopestill Foster, whose wife Patience came in the Elizabeth, 1635 ;” for 
he gave this unusual name to one of his sons, and other names were common 
to both families. He was a blacksmith, and the progenitor of a long line of 
blacksmiths. According to the fashion which then prevailed, the scrivener 
was careful to describe him as “sargeant” in a deed dated 1679. In his 
old age, he was repeatedly called before the Middlesex county court and 
punished for worshipping the God of his fathers after the way which his 
judges called heresy. To the first accusation he offered a satisfactory 
defence, but afterwards he was condemned. Thus it is recorded :— Oct. 4, 
1671, “Thomas Foster appearing before the Court, to answer the present- 
ment of the grand-jury, for absenting himself from the public ordinances of 
Christ on the Lord’s-days, pleaded that the reason of his absence was the 
providence of God necessitating him thereto, was discharged, paying costs.” 
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—June 18, 1672. “George Farley, Thomas Foster, and William Hamlet, 
being presented for breach of the Ecclesiastical Laws, they all confess the 
presentment, were admonished, and ordered to pay costs, 4°. 6°. a piece.” — 
June 15,1675. “Thomas Foster appearing before the Court to answer the 
presentment of the grand-jury for not attending the public worship of God 
on sabbath days and days of humiliation and thanksgiving, and by his own 
confession in open Court being convicted of constant and ordinary frequenting 
the meetings of the Anabaptists on Lord’s-days &c., is sentenced to pay a 
fine of five pounds, and costs eight shillings six pence.” If Mr. Foster was 
a heretic, his posterity made ample amends by service to the Orthodox 
church in the office of deacon. No record is found of his marriage; but in 
March, 1648, and in November, 1679, he had a wife Elizabeth, probably 
the same who is provided for by his will, dated April 18, 1682, and probably 
also the mother of all his children. He died April 20, 1682. His children 
were : — 
2. i. Tuomas, b. in Weymouth, Aug. 18, 1640; d. Sept. or Oct., 1679. 
. ii. Jonny,  b. “ - Oct. 7, 1642 ; d. June 13, 1732. 
iii. Increass, b. “ be: No trace is found of his history ; the name is 
inserted on authority of Mr. Savage. 
iv. a b. in ; m. Jan. 22, 1666-7, Deac. James Frost, of Bil- 
erica. 
. v. Hopssti11, b. in Braintree, March 26, 1648; d. May 26, 1679. 
. vi. JosepH,  b. “‘ - March 28, 1650; d. Dec. 12, 1721. 


2. Tuomas? Foster ( Thomas‘), born at Weymouth, Aug. 18, 1640, 
resided in Roxbury as many as ten years before 1672, about which 
time he removed to Cambridge, where he died, Sept. 16, 1679, 
according to the town record, or Oct. 28, 1679, as inscribed on his 
headstone, “aged 39 years.” On the court files, 1678, he is styled 
“Physician.” He married, Oct. 15, 1662, Sarah, dau. of Robert 
Parker, of Cambridge, who survived him, and was mentioned in her 
father’s will, 1684. Their children were: — 

i. Tuomas, b. in Roxb Aug. 1, 1663; d. Aug. 14, 1663. 
. ii. Tuomas, bap. “ 9? Jame 42 1665. welt 
iii. Saran, f <a June 3, 1667; probably m. Sept. 22, 1686, 
Thomas Williams, of Stow. 
iv. Hannan, b. in Roxbury, July 23, 1669. 
vy. JonaTHan, b. - April 21, 1671. 
vi. Exizasetu, b. in Cambridge, Sept. 26, 1677. 


8. Joun? Foster ( Thomas’), born in Weymouth, Oct. 7, 1642; was a 
blacksmith, and early became a permanent resident in Marshfield. 
He served his townsmen as selectman 1690, but declined to be their 
representative in the general court when they elected him to that 
office. He was elected, April 6, 1700, deacon of the first church in 
Marshfield; and it is recorded that “John Foster was ordained 
Deacon in this Church July 20, 1701.” About 1663, he married 
Mary, dau. of Thomas Chillingsworth,* of Marshfield; she died 
Sept. 25, 1702, and he married Dec. 30, 1702, Sarah Thomas, who 
died May 26,1731. His own death is recorded in Marshfield thus:— 


* This was probably the only male bearing this name in New-England in the seventeenth 
century. After a short residence in Lynn and Sandwich, he settled in Marshfield, and was 
representative in 1648 and 1652. Administration on his estate was granted, March, 1652-3, 
tu his widow Joanna, who m. May 17, 1654, Thomas Doggett, and was buried in Marsh- 
field, Sept. 4, 1684. Mr. Chillingsworth had four daughters, but no son: — Elizabeth, d. 
unm. Sept. 28, 1655; Mehitabel, m. May 2, 1661, Justus Eames, of Marshfield; Mary, m. 
Deac. John Foster; Sarah, m. Samuel Sprague, the last secretary of Plymouth colony. 
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“Deacon John Foster deceased June the 13 day 1732, in the 91 
year of his age, and left 7 living children, and 45 grandchildren, and 
83 great-grandchildren, and had 26 grandchildren die before himself.” 
The age here mentioned exceeds by one year that which is indicated 
by the record of his birth in Weymouth; but such a variation is not 
extraordinary. His children, all by his first wife, were :— 
i Exizaseta, b. Oct. 12, 1666; m. Jan. 18, 1682-3, William Carver, of 
Marshfield, d, who d. Oct. 1, "1760, aged 102 ; she d. June, 1715. 
JouN, b. Oct 12, 1666; d. Dee. 24, 1741. 
JostaH, b. June 7, 1669 ; d. about 1757. 
Mary, b. Sept. 13, 1671; m. Dec. 30, 1696, John Hatch, of Marshfield, 
and d. April 3, 1750. 
9. v. Josep, b. about 1674; d. April, 1750. 
i, Saran, b. about 1677; *d. unm. April 7, 1702. 
10. vii, CxrLirNeswortn, b. June 11 1680 ; d. Dec. 22, 1764. 
viii. James, b. May 28, 16835 d. July 2i, 1683. 
11. ix. Tuomas, b. about 1685 sd. Feb. 6 , 1758. 
x. Desorag, b. an 1691 ; d. unm. Nov. 4, 1732, aged 41. 


4. Hopestity? Foster ( Zhomas'), born in Braintree, March 26, 1648, 
was also a blacksmith, and became a resident in Woburn about the 
time of his marriage, Oct. 15, 1670, to Elizabeth, widow of Thomas 
Whittemore, and dau. of Thomas Peirce, all of Woburn. He seems 
to have sympathized and suffered with his father for conscience’ sake. 
Thus it is recorded, Dec. 19, 1675:—“ Hopestill Foster and John 
Peirce of Oburne, appearing before the Court to answer to the 
presentment of the grand-jury for turning their backs on the holy 
ordinance of baptism, confessed the presentment, and being the first 
time, the Court sentenced them to be admonished, which was 
accordingly performed in open Court, and paying fees of Court were 
discharged.” He died, while his father was yet living, May 26, 1679. 
His children were : — 

‘ Tuomas, b. A ~' 17, 1672; d. May 1, 1672 
. ApicalL, b. March 12, 1673-4 ; m. Timothy ‘Farley, of Billerica. 


iid. JOHN, b. Feb. 14, i676-7. 
iv. Mary, b. Feb. 26, 1677-8. 


5. Joserx® Foster ( Thomas‘ ), born in Braintree, March 28, 1650, was 
also a blacksmith, and resided in Billerica. If he did not cultivate 
the soil, he owned many acres of it. He was one of the proprietors 
of the ‘township of Rutland, and sold his share (,/; part, containing 
about 2700 acres) to Jonathan Waldo, of Boston, Jan. 12, 1715-16, 
for £25. He was deacon of the first church in Billerica, and for 
many years his associate in office was his brother-in-law, deacon 
James Frost, son of the famous Elder Frost, of Cambridge. He 
married, Dee. 11, 1672, Alice Gorton, of Roxbury, who was the 
mother of all his children ; she died and he married Margaret = 
who was living Jan. 12, 1715-16; she died and he married Rebecca 

, who survived him. In his will, dated July 26, 1721, he names 
his wife, son Thomas, dau. Elizabeth Wilson and her children Joseph 
and Joanna. Dea. Foster died Dec. 12,1721. His children were: — 


t EizaBeTH, b. Oct. 7, 1673; m. Oct. 27, 1694, John Wilson, jr. 
. JosePH,  b. July 15, 1678. 
12. ii. Tuomas, b. Feb. 11, 1680-1. 
iv. SaraH, b. Aug. 93, 1683. 
vy. JouN, b. May 12, "1685. 
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ii. . Saran, b. April 16, 1696; m. 
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6. Tromas*® Foster ( Thomas,? Thomas’ ), bap. in Roxbury, June 4, 1665; 


married, Nov. 30, 1686, Experience Parker in Cambridge, and 
settled in Stow, where he was living as late as Oct. 28,1715. They 
had :— 

Tuomas, b. in Stow, Sept. 18, 1687; and perhaps others. 


7. Jonn® Foster (John,? Thomas'), born in Marshfield, Oct. 12, 1666; 


early settled in Plymouth, and represented that town in the general 
court nine years. Like his father, he was a blacksmith and a deacon 
in the church. He married, 1692, Hannah Stetson, of Scituate, dau. 
of Thomas, and grand-daughter of Cornet Robert Stetson. He died 
Dec. 24, 1741; and in his will, dated Jan. 9, 1739-40, his wife 
Hannah and all the children named below, except John, Ichabod 
and Gershom, are recognized as then living. His children were :— 


i. Hannan, b. July 25, 1694; m. William Bradford, of Plymouth; he d. 


and she m. George Partridge, of Duxbury ; she d. Dec. 17, 1778. 
William Bartlett, of Plymouth ; he d. and 

she m. Nathan Thomas, of Marshfield ; he d. Nov. 3, 1741, and she m. 

Oct. 24, 1743, Jedediah Bourn, of Marshfield ; she d. Feb. 7, 1778. 


iii. Mercy, m. Capt. Ebenezer Morton. 
iv. Joun, b. Nov. 7, 1699; —v d. young. 

v. SamvueEt, m. Margaret Ti 

vi. Tuomas, b. March 19, 1705; m. Lois Fuller. Like his ancestors he was 


den. 


a blacksmith and deacon.” He represented Plymouth in the general 
court many years, commencing in 1741; was justice of the peace and 
of the quorum, and judge of the court of common pleas. He adhered 
to the king and reti to Halifax, N.S., when the British troo 
evacuated ton. His son Thomas grad. H.C. 1745, and taught 
school in Plymouth. 


vii. Icuasop, b. Feb. 7, 1706-7; d. Aug. 8, 1707. 

viii. Gershom, b. March 2, 1708-9; probably d. young. 
ix. NatHANIEL, b. June 6, 1711. 

x. Ssru, b. Sept. 16, 1713. 


8. Jos1an® Foster (John,? Thomas' ), born in Marshfield, June 7,,1669, 


early settled in Pembroke, and appears to have been a farmer. He 
probably lived nearly ninety years, as administration on his estate 
was granted to Isaac Foster as late as April 4,1757. I have not 
been able to obtain a record of his family ; but the Plymouth county 
records furnish proof that he married Sarah, dau. of Samuel Sherman, 
of Marshfield, and indicate that he had sons Isaac, Josiah and 
Benjamin. His wife appears to have deceased before the division of 
her father’s estate, July 2, 1718, and probably two years earlier; for 
Josiah Foster, of Pembroke, and Ursula Rand, of Scituate, were 
married May 2, 1717. 


9. Josern® Foster (John, Thomas' ), born in Marshfield about 1674, 


resided in Barnstable, Sept. 8, 1696, when he married Rachel Bassett, 
of Sandwich. Soon afterwards he removed to Sandwich, where he 
died, April, 1750. The following account of his children is found 
in Freeman’s Hist. of Cape Cod, vol. ii. p. 111:— 


i. Mary, b. Sept. 1, 1697; m. Dec. 24, 1719, Moses Swift. 


ii. Josrpn, b. Sept. 19, 1698. 
iii. Bensamin, b. Nov. 16, 1699; m. Dec. 31, 1724, Maria Tobey. 
iv. Wham, b. March 31, 1702. 
v. THANKFUL, b. Nov. 3, 1703; m. Sept. 25, 1725, Nathan Tobey. 
vi. Joun, b. April 12, 1705. 

Naruan, b. Jan. 3, 1707-8. 


vii. 
Vou. XXVI. 35* 
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iii. Aprcart, b. Feb. 27, 1708-9; m. May 15, 1735, Zaccheus Swift. 
Desorau, b. Jan. 38, 1710-11; m. Nov. 22, 1733, Isaac Freeman. 
EsEnezer, b. May 10, 1713. 

Soromon, b. Sept. 4, 1714; town clerk and much engaged in public 
affairs; m. July 15, 1739, Rebecca Nye. 

ii. Racuet, b. Oct. 30, 1716. 

iii. Hannan, b. June 17, 1718; m. Dec. 10, 1743, Jonathan Churchill, of 

Plymouth. 
xiv. Sarag, b. Sept. 23, 1721; m. Nov. 11, 1742, Nathaniel Nye. 


CuItiincswortH® Foster (John,? Thomas’), born in Marshfield, 
June 11, 1680; early settled in that part of Harwich which is now 
Brewster. Like his father and grandfather, he was a blacksmith, 
and instructed some of his sons in the mysteries of the same 
craft. Like his father, also, he served the church many years as 
deacon, to which office he was elected, July 4, 1731. He was also 
selectman, nine years; treasurer, twenty-five years; town clerk, 
twenty-eight years; and representative, eight years. About 1705, he 
married Mercy, dau. of John Freeman,* of Harwich, now Brewster; 
she died July 7, 1720, aged 33, and he married Susanna, widow of ~ 
Nathaniel Sears, and dau. of John Gray, of Harwich ; she-died Dec. 
7, 1730, and he married, Dec. 7, 1731, Ruth, widow of+ Samuel 
Sears, and dau. of William Merrick, of Harwich; who survived him 
and died Feb. 13, 1766, aged 82. At the time of his third marriage, 
Deac. Foster had six children surviving of his first wife, and three 
of his second wife; and in his family also was a daughter of his 
second wife by her former husband ;— ten in all, of whom only two 
were more than twenty years old. His third wife was the mother 
of nine children, the eldest of whom was only twenty years old. It 
is a family tradition, communicated to me by one of his grand- 
daughters, who often visited him, that nearly all these children were 
gathered together under one roof, and constituted a very harmonious 
family. Deacon Foster closed his useful life on earth Dec. 22, 1764. 
His children, nine of whom are mentioned in his will, dated Sept. 
30, 1763, were :— 

i.. James, b. Jan. 6, 1705-6, early settled in Rochester. Like his father 
and ame, he was a blacksmith and deacon of the church, to 
which office he was elected Aug. 5, 1748. He was also selectman, 
town clerk and treasurer. He m. July 10, 1729, Lydia, dau. of Maj. 
Edward Winslow, of Rochester (ante, p. 72) ; she d. Jan. 7, 1770, and 
he m. May 13, 1771, Phebe Axtell, of Berkley. In 1774 he removed 
tq Athol, where he d. in 1778. [His dau. ary, b. April 11, 1732, 
m. Oct. 24, 1754, Col. Timothy Paige, of Hardwick, and d. at New 
Braintree, July 21, 1825, aged 93 years and 3 months. His son James 
Foster, b. April 12, 1737, resided in Rochester, and was the fourth in 
a direct line who was both blacksmith and deacon. Late in life he 
Faroe “ Montpelier, Vt., where he d. Nov. 1829, aged 92 years and 

months. , 


ii. Curiiincsworts, b. Dec. 25, 1707, was a ran any resided gen- 


erally in Harwich, now Brewster, but seems to have been in Barnstable 

a few years, where two of his children were born in 1735 and 1737. 

He was selectman of Harwich, two years; representative, ten years ; 

justice of the peace, and special justice of the Court of Common Pleas. 
4 


* John Freeman (b. Dec. 1651; d. July 27, 1721), father of Mrs. Mercy Foster, was son 
of Maj. John Freeman, of Eastham (d. Oct. 28, 1719, aged 97), by his wife Mercy (d. Sept. 
28, 1711, ag d 80), dau. of Gov. Thomas Prence (d. March 29, 1673, aged 73), a is wife 
Patience (d. a of Elder William Brewster, of blessed memory. aj. John 
Freeman, of Eastham, was son of Mr. Edmund Freeman, of Sandwich, who d. 1682, aged 
92. See RecisTeR, xx. 59, 353; Freeman’s Hist, Cape Cod, ii. 385, 765. 
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He m. Oct. 10, 1730, shed dau. of Maj. Edward Winslow, of 
Rochester (ante, p. 72 Jan. 25, 1757" and he m. Tug *! 1757, 
Sarah Freeman, of rwich. His will, dated Dec. 28 , 1776, was 
roved June 9, 1779. 

ARY, b. 7” 5, ’1709-10; m. Oct. 12, 1727, David Paddock, of Yarmouth. 

Tuomas, b > . March 15, 1711-12; m. July 11, 1734, Mary Hopkins, of 

arwic 

Naruan, b. June 10, 1715; m. June 14, 1739, Sarah Lincoln, of Harwich. 

Isaac, b. June 17, 1718; a blacksmith, resided on the homestead ; m. 
a 2, 1738, Hannah Sears, dau. of his stepmother, and d. Sept. 10, 


: Mercy, b. March 30, 1720; d. Aug. 28, 1 
. Mercy, b. July 29, 1722; m. Oct. 7, 1742, , of Harwich. 
, NaTHANIEL, b. April 17, ‘1725. 
. , JerusnH, b. Dec. 9 9, 1727. 


11. THomas® Foster (John, Thomas’), born about 1685, was a farmer, 
inherited the homestead, and resided in Marshfield. He was town 
clerk, and deacon of the church. Miss Thomas says, “he m. Faith 
(Oakman), widow of Benjamin White.” He d. Feb. 6, 1758, aged 
72; she d. Dec. 26, 1758, aged “7 Their children were :— 

i. Tomas, b. May 4, 1735, and m. He was a blacksmith 
inherited the homestead, which ie sold to Nathan Thomas and removed 
to Middleborough. 


ii. Desorag, b. March 10 ea? m. 1760, Anthony Waterman. See 
Memorials of Marshfield, p 


Tuomas® Foster (/oseph,? Thomas’), born Feb. 11, 1680, was a 
farmer, and resided in Billerica. I have not seen a register of his 
family, but he seems to have had at least two children. He executed 
a deed of gift, Jan. 11, 1733, to his dau. Sarah, wife of David Crosby, 
of Shrewsbury; and, by a similar deed, Jan. 17, 1733, he conveyed 
to his son John Foster, of Billerica, husbandman, twenty acres of 
land, described as “being part of my homestead, which my honored 
father Joseph Foster, late of Billerica aforesaid, gave to me.” His 
subsequent history I have not ascertained. 


WHO WAS THOMAS PELHAM? 
Communicated by Witt1am H. Wuitmore, A.M. 


In the Heraldic Journal, iv. 178-182, I have traced the descendants of . 
Peter Pelham, an artist of very considerable merit, who came here from 
London between 1722 and 1727. I have shown that he brought with him 
sons Peter and Charles, who married here and have left a numerous 
Progeny. 

here was, however, i in Boston, a Thomas Pelham who became the father 
of a family, concerning whose ancestry more information is needed. The 
two families were certainly acquainted, and one of the witnesses to the will 
of Mary Singleton (Copley) Pelham, widow of Peter, was Penelope Pelham, 
possibly daughter of Thomas Pelham. 

Thomas Pelham, of Boston, married in 1757 (pub. March 9), Hannah 
Gerrish, widow of John G. Her maiden name was Hannah Cooper, and 
she was ‘published with him Jan. 2,1752. This is clear by the administration 
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on her estate, in which Armitage Gerrish is mentioned as her son. - By 
Suffolk Deeds, cii. 41, it is evident that she was a relative of Jonathan 
Armitage and received a legacy in his will of April 16, 1751. 
1. Thomas and Hannah (Gerrish) Pelham had :— 

i. Elizabeth, b. Aug. 2, 1758; m. Wm. Higgins. 

ii. Penelope, b. March 6, 1760. 

2. iii. Thomas, b. Jan. 4, 1762. 

iv. Mary, b. Nov. 17, 1766 ; ? m. Joseph Beath, of Boothbay. 

Both parents were dead in 1780, when Josiah Waters, jr., was adminis- 
trator on estate of widow Hannah (Suffolk Wills, 83. p. 363), and the 
children were: Armitage Gerrish, Elizabeth, Penelope, Thomas and Mary 
Pelham. 


2. Thomas Pelham, jr., baker, married Lydia Robinson’ (pub. June 8, 
1784) and had: — 
i. Penelope. ii. Hannah. 
3. iii. Thomas. 
. iv. William. 
v. Sarah, m. Benj. Yeaton. 
vi. Lydia, m. John A. Shaw. 
He died March, 1802, aged 39, says the record of Central burying ground, 
and his widow died Dec. 22, 1820, aged 55. 


8. Thomas Pelham, 3d, married Sarah Sworthen, Dec. 13, 1807, and 
probably had:— 
i. Charles, b. 1812; d. Feb. 14, 1822, aged 10 years. 


4. William Pelham, tailor. 

He must not be confounded with William Pelham, bookseller, whose 
name occurs in Boston directories, 1796-1809, when William, son of 
Thomas, jr., was an infant. The bookseller was clearly the son of Peter 
Pelham, jr., and Ann Creese, for his aunt Sarah Creese, who died unm. 
April 21, 1809, aged 80, so mentions him. She mentions her nephews 
John P. of Charlestown, merchant, and William P. of Boston, bookseller, 
also William Creese Pelham, son of nephew William, and Penelope, wife 
of nephew William, also niece Mrs. Sarah Blagrove and her son William 
Blagrove, *ookseller. To her nephew William P. she gave the estate, No. 
59 Cornhill, which her uncle, Rev. Wm. Price, had given King’s Chapel, 
because as she says, “she knew such a good Churchman as Price would not 
have left it to the Unitarians.” But alas! in 1813 the wardens of King’s 
Chapel sued Pelham and recovered the estate from him. Sarah, wife of 
John Pelham, died in Charlestown, June, 1808, but I know nothing more 
of this branch. 


Before proceeding to suggest the possible ancestry of Thomas Pelham, I 
will note the following marriages in Boston: 
1721, Sept. 21, Elizabeth Pelham and William Buxsee, pub. 
1727, Nov. 1, Frances ” “ Elias Hanmon, pub. 
1731, Oct. 5, Joseph « “ Sarah Brown, pub. 
1763, April 7, Joseph * “ Hannah Grouard. 
1768, April 3, Thomas « “ Susanna Griffin, of Gloucester. 


1 This marriage is proved by deeds in 1825, when Wm. Pelham, tailor, and Penel 
am, single, with others, sell land of their grandfather Robert Robinson in Rainsford’s 
ec. 
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Also I find in Middlesex court records: 
1698-9, March 14, John Pelham, wife and four children were warned at 
Woburn; 1730, Sept. William Pelham and family at Billerica; 1722, widow 
Rebecca P. and dau. at Charlestown. 














It will be noticed that Thomas Pelham had a daughter Penelope and a 
grand-daughter Penelope. Now there is a family in which this Christian 
name has been very often used. Herbert Pelham, one of the early settlers 
and a magistrate [whose will is printed in the ReaisTer, ante, xviii. 172-5], 
had a sister Penelope, who married Gov. Bellingham, a daughter Penelope, 
who married Gov. Josias Winslow, and his grandson, Edward P., jr., had a 
daughter Penelope. Herbert’s mother was Penelope West, dau. of Lord 
Delawar. 

It is also known that Edward, son of Herbert Pelham, went to Newport, 
married one if not two daughters of Gov. Benedict Arnold and had children. 
The records there are very imperfect, but two deeds on Middlesex files 
(xvi. 412, and lix. 236) prove as follows :—Oct. 24, 1713, Edward Pelham, 
jr. and Thomas Pelham, of Newport, sons of Capt. Edward Pelham, and 
Abigail, wife of said Thomas, sell for £1000, land which was the property 
of Herbert Pelham, father of said Capt. Edward P. In 1761 there was a 
claim made by Herbert Pelham, of Bures Hamlet, co. Essex, England, that 
his grandfather Herbert left children: Waldegrave, Edward, Henry and 
Penelope; that he is the only son of Waldegrave, and that Edward, who 
died Sept. 20, 1730, had only a life estate in the lands which he claims as heir. 
We note that Capt. Edward Pelham (son of Herbert) had:— 

i. Edward. ii, Thomas. 
iii. Elizabeth, m. John Goodson, June 26, 1711. 


T have also a record that Edward, sen., had a daughter. 
Edward Pelham, jr., married in Newport, March 14, 1717-18, Arabella 
Williams, and had: — 
i. Hermione, b. Dec. 3, 1718; m. says Jackson, John Banister, of Boston, 
and had John, Thomas and Samuel. 
ii. Elizabeth, b. Oct. 20, 1721. 
iii. Penelope, b. May 23, 1724. 
He and his wife were living May 17, 1738, when they signed a deed to 
J. Banister. 
Thomas Pelham, son of Capt. Edward, had a wife Abigail in 1713. Is 
it not possible that he was the father of Thomas Pelham, of Boston? 





























I have already mentioned that William Pelham, bookseller, son of Peter 
Pelham, jr., had a wife Penelope. It is probable that she was the daughter 
of Thomas Pelham, since it was a tradition in the family that she married 
a cousin of the same surname. It is possible, of course, that Peter and 
Thomas were relatives, but highly improbable that they were nearly con- 
nected, since a letter, printed elsewhere, written by Peter’s sister in England, 
mentions all the known members of Peter’s family, but is silent as to 
Thomas. 

I give considerable importance to the persistent use of the name Penelope 
in the family of Thomas Pelham, and submit that until we can dispose of 
Thomas Pelham, son of Capt. Edward P. of Newport, this line is the most 
promising field of search for the ancestry of Thomas P. of Boston. 
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GLEANINGS. 
Continued from vol. xx. p. 35. 


60. 


“A System of Notation; representing the Sounds of Alphabetical 
Characters by a new Application of the Accentual Marks in present use: 
with such additions as were necessary to supply deficiencies. By Wittiam 
a Boston: Printed for W. Pelham, No. 59 Cornhill. 1808.” 
pp. 301. 

Of this book, pp. 52-296 are occupied with Johnson’s Rasselas, the pages 
being printed both in the usual type and with all the marks of Pelham’s 
system,—the two facing each other. It is of course impossible to give an 
idea of the system without the aid of types, but the main principle seems 
to be the adoption of certain dots and accents to represent the vowel sounds, 
and a number of special types to indicate the peculiar sounds of consonants. 
So far as we can judge the system fully represents the sounds. 

The author was the son of Peter Pelham, jr., and grandson of Peter 
Pelham, the first resident artist in Boston. After the unsuccessful attempt 
made to retain the Creese property, as elsewhere mentioned in our pages, 
— Pelham is said to have removed to Harmony, Ind. where he 

61. 


By the kindness of A. C. Goodell, jr., Esq., I give the following memo- 
— of the dates of commissions, recorded at the State Paper Office, 
ndon. 


From Plant. Gen. B.T. Vol. 52. 

1727, Oct. 17. William Dummer commissioned Lt.-Gov. of Mass. p. 52 
1727-8, Feb. 29. Josiah Willard 1 Secretary “ 53 
1730, April 15. William Tailer . Lt.-Gov. “ 56 
1732, April 29. Spencer Phipps . Lt.-Gov. “ 59 
1733, June 28. Benjamin Pemberton “ Clerk of the Naval Office 60 
1734, Sept. 10. do. license of absence 62 
1737, April 5. | Warrant for settling the boundaries between Mass. & 

New Hampshire 177 
1743-4, Feb. 28. License to Joseph Gulston to fell trees in New 

England 


' Do. Vol. 51. 
1717, Oct. 16. Horatio Walpole, jr..—patent for the office of Surveyor 
and Auditor General of all the Revenues in 
America P 
1725, Aug. 19. Francis Fane, patent to be Counsel to the Board of 
Trad 


e 

1726-7, Feb. 9. Bishop of London’s Commission to exercise Eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction in H. M. Plantations in 
America 

1727, Dec. 12. David Dunbar, commission to be Surveyor General of 
H. M. woods in America 


i hn nth in ie i 
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1751, Nov. 20. Robert Cholmondeley, patent—Surveyor and Auditor 
General of all the Revenues in America 187 


62. 

Tue Jessop Famity.—In the Reetster, x. 357, 8, I made a few notes 
on the Puritan family of Jessop, to which I am now able to add somewhat. 
A pedigree of the family is given in the Visitation of Yorkshire for 1665-6, 
published by the Surtees society. Various facts are also recorded by Hunter 
in his “Founders of New Plymouth,” pp. 126-8. From these it seems 
that Richard’ Jessop, of Bromehall, co. York, living in 1575, married Anne, 
dau. of Robert Swift, and had :— 

i. William,? b. about 1562. ii. Richard.” iii. Francis.” 

William* had: — 

i. Wortley.® ii. George,® of Brantcliffe, co. York. 


Wortley® Jessop, of Bromehall, married D’Oyle and had Ann,‘ wife 
of Wade, and William* who married Jane, dau. of Sir Francis South. 
By her he had Francis,’ William,’ d. s. p., and Anne.® This Francis’ 
Jessop, who was aged 27 in 1665, married Barbara Eyre and had William,‘ 
born in 1665, who lived to be a judge and M. P., and died Nov. 15, 1734, 
aged 70 years. He married Mary, dau. of James Darcy, first Baron Darcy, 
of Navan in Ireland, and had one son and four daughters. The son James 
Jessop succeeded his maternal grandfather as Baron Darcy, but died unm. 
June 15, 1733, aged 26 years. (See Notes and Queries, 2nd S., ii. 294.) 

So ends the oldest line of the family. 

The parish registers of Worksop, which were carefully examined by Col. 
Joseph L. Chester, supply a number of items. 

Of the children of Richard’ Jessop we find Marie, bap. May 10, 1567, 
and Francis, bap. Nov. 12, 1568. 

Then the marriage of William? Jessop to Ann Cotes, Nov. 19, 1587, and 
baptisms of his children, viz.: Wortley, April 17, 1583, and Margaret, Sept. 
24, 1588. 

Next the marriage of Francis’ Jessop and Frances White, Jan. 24, 
1604-5. 

‘Wortley? Jessop had baptized William, April 8, 1610, Anne, Feb. 23, 
1611-12 (she married William Wade, April 13, 1637). Wortley’s will 
was dated 1615, and it is probably his widow, “Mrs. Katherine Jessop,” 
who married Henry Lukin, Dec. 22, 1618. George® (brother of Wortley 
probably) had Mary, bap. May 14, 1627. 

Mr. William* Jessop had Esther, bap. Feb. 20, 1631-2; Wortley, Aug. 
13, 1633; William, Oct., 1634; Hannah, Feb. 4, 1654-5, buried 18th same 
month; and Elizabeth, bapt. Feb. 28, 1655-6. William Jessop was buried 
Aug. 25, 1657. 


In the same register are some dates connected with another family of the 
same name, probably the descendants of a brother of Richard’ Jessop. They 
begin with the marriage of John’ Jessop and Alice Holt, Nov. 29, 1575, 
and Margaret Jessop (presumably his sister) to Thomas Simcox, of Butley, 
co. Somerset, Sept. 15, 1582. 

John’ Jessop had baptized, Gartrett (Gertrude*), Aug. 11, 1577 (who 
probably had a dau. Isabel, bap. Aug. 20, 1606, and married Wm. Lowson, 
Sept. 20, 1606) ; Margaret,’ Sept. 15, 1579; Lawrence,’ May 6, 1582. 
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There was also Anne Jessop, buried Sept. 22,1587. A John Jessop 
married Anne Sparrow, July 13, 1595, and a John J. buried June 12, 1614, 
These may be the same as the first John, or a son of his. 

Lawrence? Jessop married Elizabeth Teasdell, Nov. 30, 1612, and had 
baptized : Margaret,* Sept. 5, 1613 (buried June 4, 1614); Elizabeth,’ May 
7, 1615 (probably married Richard Clayton, Nov. 13, 1634); John,* Feb. 
14, 1618-19, died soon; Gertrude,’ May 6, 1621; John® again, Feb. 29, 
1623-4; William,’ July 30, 1626; Anna,’ July 19, 1629; and Sarah,* Aug. 
4, 1633 (possibly married John Stacie, July 19, 1655). 

There was a Francis Jessop who married Mary Clayton, July 29, 1655. 
This can hardly be Francis’ who married Barbara Eyre, as he was only 17 
years old then. But Francis* was no doubt the one who had a dau. Barbara 
bap. April 28, 1679. Possibly also he was the father of Sarah who was 
buried Jan. 23, 1678-9. 





It was Mr. Hunter’s opinion that Francis’ Jessop, son of Richard Jessop, 
of Bromehall, was the Puritan of Amsterdam and of Leyden. In Mass. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., 1st S., iii. 44, is a letter dated Leyden, Nov. 30, 1625, to 
Bradford and Brewster, announcing the death of Rev. John Robinson. It 
is signed by Francis Jessop, Thomas Nash, Thomas Blossom, Roger White 
and Richard Maisterson. 

It is also stated by Hon. Henry C. Murphy, in the third volume of the 
Historical Magazine, that Roger White was the brother of Robinson’s wife, 
and that another sister, Jane White (maid, of Bebel), married April 11, 
1611, Raynulph Tickens. I do not find the precise authority for calling 
Mrs. Robinson a White, but in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 4th S., i. 155, Roger 
White’s letter on Robinson’s death terms him “your and our loving and 
faithful pastor, and my dear and reverend brother,” words warranting a 
close relation. 

There was also at Leyden a William White, who married, Feb., 1612, 
Anna Fuller, came to New-England with wife and son Resolved, and had 
Peregrine born on the way. He died two months after landing, and his 
widow married Edward Winslow. I think she figures as Agnes White in 
1613 at the marriage at Leyden of Samuel Fuller, presumably her brother. 
William may or may not be a member of this family of Whites. 

We have seen that Francis Jessop married Frances White in 1605, at 
Worksop, and that Robinson was the minister at Scrooby from 1604 till he 
removed to Holland; it is not a violent conjecture that he and Jessop 
married sisters. 

This family of Whites is one worth tracing. 





We learn nothing of Francis Jessop after 1625, but the name occurs in 
Connecticut quite early. John Jessop and Edward Jessop were of Stamford 
about 1642, and the name has since continued. Possibly these were 
descended from Francis J., of Leyden, or some other branch of the Broom- 
hall stock. The only item we can glean is given in the introduction to the 
“Wetmore Genealogy,” p. 2. It seems that in 1657, Joseph Mead deposed 
that when “ Edward Jessop and his mother the widow Whitmore went from 


Stamford to live elsewhere they left two mares” in his charge. This was © 


the widow of John Whitmore, of Stamford, but whether she was Edward’s 
mother or mother-in-law cannot be determined. W. H. W. 
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OUR ENGLISH ANCESTORS. 


Havine occasion for others as well as for myself to recover various 
broken links of connection between our American and transatlantic 
progenitors, the difficulties encountered and successfully surmounted suggest 
a few considerations which may be of service to such as are engaged in 
similar researches. Whether the pursuit be regarded as idle and frivolous, 
excusable as gratifying a sentiment deeply rooted in our nature, or even 
praiseworthy as garnering up for other generations information they may 
value, there will always be sensible persons whose attention it attracts. 
Whatever concerns our European origin, those ever multiplying lines as 
they recede of venerable shades from whom proceeded the sturdy men that 
planted our infant states, has for all of us an especial charm, not only from 
what we know, but for what we hope to ascertain. The profound obscurity 
which settles down on times remote as those they inhabited is at first 
discouraging, but as we grope our way on and become wonted to the gloom, 
it is pleasant to find how much yet remains to be learned. For those of 
British descent the vast accumulation of books and rare manuscripts 
bearing on family history in England would often prove an embarrassment, 
were it not that pioneers have opened up the paths, and shed thereon the 
light of their learning. 

That country is for most of us in America the father-land. Language 
and literature, laws and usages, common origin and history, constitute bonds 
of affection and fellowship with its people time can neither weaken nor 
political differences disturb. This has been the frequent theme of orator 
and historian, and is too obvious to need any additional illustration here. 
Nor is it intended to dwell on the social and religious condition of 
England which influenced our ancestors to leave it, or on the inducements 
which led them to select this for their home. These likewise are sufficiently 
familiar. But there are other considerations growing naturally out of the 
fact that our New-England colonies were a swarm from the mother hive, 
from a peculiar civilization of which the raciness and pungency to this day 
modify taste and sentiment, habits of life and modes of thought, indeed 
whatever we possess of distinctive national character, which have a bearing 
on our subject, and to those we propose to allude. 

Noble qualities abound in other races entering largely into the composition 
of our community, of which those of English origin still form the principal 
part. German and French, Celt and Italian, are blest with many admirable 
traits and gifts, in which the Anglo Saxon must be content to confess 
inferiority. In musical genius, sensibility to art, grace of manner, wit and 
gaiety of social intercourse, some or all of them have an advantage. But in 
sound common sense, in honesty and steadfastness of principle and purpose, 
in fidelity to truth and duty, in courage moral and physical, in warmth and 
depth and refinement of affection, he equals if he does not easily surpass 
all other nationalities. When in the seventeenth century our American 
colonies were planted, these virtues, with their reasonable alloy of what was 
less estimable, had become firmly fixed as the groundwork of English 
character. Upon this solid foundation had been raised a superstructure of 
the adventurous spirit of the Norman, his chivalric sense of honor, dignity 
and self-reliance, and to them gradually attached the practical wisdom and 

Vou. XXVI. 36 
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poetic sensibility of the Scotch, the vivacity and persistency proof against 
discouragement of the Irish. If these characteristics trickled in the vein 
from sire to son, or spread infectiously through those hidden influences 
which shape a people, our British ancestors, tracing back their lineage to 
Pict and Dane, to the legionaries of Rome or the sea-kings of the Baltic, 

d gained strength from the fusion in their nature of various and opposing 
elements, and combined what was best of many races. 

This ancestral type, however variously compounded, exerted an all-powerful 
influence in moulding character, whether individual or national. But there 
were other circumstances which had also much to do with both. To 
explain what manner of men peopled New-England, we must allude to 
certain conditions in their social life at home, which helped to make them 
what they were. In the tenure of land, in the different grades and ranks 
of society, in their military and maritime habits and training, religious 
culture and distribution of political power, there was much tbat was peculiar 
to shape their ideas and determine their lot in life, as it had for centuries 
those of their fathers, whom they left mouldering beneath the sod of their 
native country. 

England was then, as it still is, trammelled by the bondage of earlier 
days. Not only government in church and state was despotic and arbitrary, 
but the land, though not to the same extent as now, was in the ownership of 
few proprietors, constantly tending by intermarriage and the laws of inherit- 
ance to become less. The feudal system in its subordination of tenure had 
existed under Dane and Saxon long before the Normans brought over its 
later refinements, and the impression that the Conqueror, as he reduced 
England to subjection, parcelled it out among his followers by metes and 
bounds then first established, is far from being correct. The first known 
domesday survey dates back to King Alfred, and in that made twenty years 
after the battle of Hastings are constant references to the tenure under 
Edward the Confessor, the several manors and estates bearing the same 
designations and being subdivided and distributed among the actual tillers 
of the soil in different ranks and classes, as at that period. 

% Dispossessing many of the large Saxon proprietors, though sparing such 
as gave in their allegiance, King William appropriated to his own use twelve 
hundred and ninety manors in different counties, assigning the rest to his 
Norman followers. The great mass of cultivators attached to the soil, or 
villains in gross, were left undisturbed, their services or rent charges being 
simply transferred to the new lords. The tenants in chief under the king 
enfeoffed their kinsmen, friends or adherents with such portions of their 
estates as they did not care to retain in their own possession or demesne, 
one obligation being the same for all, that of military service. In taking 
possession by force of England, as previously of Normandy, the feudal 
system naturally suggested itself to the conquerors as the only method of 
retaining their hold. 

The whole number of tenants in chief mentioned in Domesday, as stated 
by Sir Henry Ellis, is fourteen hundred, of mesne tenants eight thousand, 
while of the gross aggregate of persons enumerated, 283,242, twenty-five 
thousand were slaves, nearly as many socmen and 208,407 villains or 
farmers. The Saxon far outnumbered the Norman, and as they mingled in 
course of time in marriage with their conquerors or in other ways assimilated, 
they infused, as the more numerous, the prevailing tincture of race and trait 
in the common stock. 

Allowing five for each family and for the survey not embracing three 
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of the northern counties then but partially reduced to tranquillity, the 
approximate population may be estimated at that time as a million anda 
half, about equal to that now of Massachusetts. Three centuries later it is 
rated at only two millions and a quarter, while in 1415 it is stated at three, 
in 1600 at five, in 1800 at nine, and now at twenty-six, all but the first 
number embracing Wales. 

As the survey is in Latin and with abbreviations, and the officers employed 
in the several counties were of different degrees of scholarship and dependent 
upon local and imperfect sources of information, its manifold discrepancies 
require explanation. Both family and christian names as they passed from 
Saxon or French into the law language, underwent considerable changes. 
It is often difficult to determine even to which nationality they belonged, 
whether those mentioned are the same under different forms, or whether 
distinct personages were intended. Surnames were not by any means. of 
universal use before the thirteenth century, and many names of Saxon 
places attaching to Norman families who possessed them created still farther 
complications. Moreover so many changes had already taken place, since 
the invasion, from death, sale or confiscation, that it is not easy in all 
instances to connect and identify those who then held, with the knights and 
leaders mentioned by Wace in his Roman de Rou, or by Vitalis in his 
chronicles, as taking part in the subjugation. As many of the progenitors 
of Americans were no doubt not only on the roll of Battle Abbey, but 
mentioned as proprietors of land in Domesday, this precious record will be 
studied by them with more interest than ever, as it becomes better 
understood. Copies of it, thanks to the liberality of the British government, 
are to be found in most of our large cities, and the rich historical material 
which such writers as Palsgrave and Freeman have derived from it for the 
‘elucidation of their historical works on the period, they have been able 
generously to repay by their intelligent explanation of much in it that was 
obscure. 

In social development, diffusion of culture, refinement and comforts of 
life, England, under the Plantagenets, kept pace with the other civilized 
portions of Europe, and though the climate was harsh, resources limited, 
and numberless contrivances now indispensable unknown, human nature 
was the same. Manners were dignified and decorous, and the order of life 
rational and varied. Food and ale abounded. Garments of cloth or skins, 
if not as conducive to personal neatness as our present abundance of linen 
and cotton admits, were warm, and in shape and ornament sufficiently in 
good taste. Forests overspread the land; they were for the general benefit 
of lord and peasant, and fuel was cheap and plentiful. Intercourse at inns 
and manor houses as in the conventual establishments, was hospitable and 
convivial, and both for security and society all classes were gregarious. 
Hunting and fishing, archery, wrestling and other sports of the village 
green, courts and fairs, religious ceremonials, including masques and morali- 
ties, dramatic performances in the churches, brought people of all ranks 
and conditions into closer companionship, quickened their faculties and 
fostered graces and accomplishments to inspire respect or win affection. 
The Canterbury tales of Chaucer afford an insight into the picturesque 
elements composing the social circles of middle life. History tells us of the 
manners and pleasures of the court, while the lesser barons who dwelt in 
moated halls possessed influence and power, and found useful and agreeable 
occupation in the management of their estates, in the performance of judicial 
functions, or in attending the king with their followers in his wars and 


crusades. 
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Under King Stephen it is stated there were eleven hundred castles in 
England. If not all as stately as Arundel, then already ancient, or Car- 
narvon erected a century later, their remains show they were spacious and 
well fitted to withstand assault. What is left of convent and baronial resi- 
dence, what idea we can form of them from the pleasant sites they occupied, 
surrounded by park and forest, seated by the sea or on those pretty streams 
which constitute an especial charm of England, what we know by tradition 
or record of their inmates, encourage the belief that they were the abode of 
much domestic happiness, and that time within their walls or in the rural 
and sylvan pursuits of the period, flowed on with at least the usual average 
of enjoyment. 

Saxon and Norman were equally devout. Churches of architectural 
elegance, rites varied and interesting, of which music, as on the continent, 
formed a prominent part, kept alive the religious spirit, which was still 
further exhibited in numberless abbies and convents, amply endowed and 
crowded with acolytes. To every principal household was attached its 
private chapel, and the chaplain possessed of the best culture of the period 
educated the children and afforded intellectual companionship for the older 
members of the family. Rectors of parishes, of which the lord had the 
appointment, regulars from neighboring monasteries planted or endowed by 
him or his ancestors for the salvation of their souls or as asylums for the 
infirm or scholarly of their kindred, relieved the monotony of country life, 
spreading around their own culture. Woman was respected and had her 
appropriate sphere in the household, but if unmarried or left unprotected in 
widowhood, found shelter and congenial companionship in the cloister. 

The statement that thirty thousand young men were at one time in the 
schools of Oxford, seems difficult to credit, but education in the humanities, 
such as it was, appears to have been more generally diffused before thé 
reformation than afterwards. The church ritual, pleadings in court made 
indispensable for many a knowledge of latin, and this and other learning, 
were not confined to the scions of nobility, to children of the affluent, or 
youth in training for religious life, which then absorbed large numbers of 
the better sort, but the moderate cost of instruction brought it within the 
reach of very limited means. As printed books cheap enough for general 
use were not available before the middle of the sixteenth century for 
educational purposes, it must have been restricted in range and pursued at 
disadvantage. 

College buildings, apart from ecclesiastical institutions, of any pretension, 
were unknown before 1250, but under the Edwards were greatly multiplied, 
and castle and convent shared in the growing taste in architecture. Windows 
of exquisite tracery, in stone elaborately carved, with bible stories in brilliant 
colors painted on their glass, lead to the belief that private dwellings at the 

riod were not only substantial, but richly adofned. Where means 
permitted, they were of stone, crenellated, flanked by towers for defence 
and surrounded by moats, gardens and outbuildings, protected by walls that 
added to their strength. Some were of timber, filled in with brick and 
clay, which after exposure for centuries to the weather, still stand in good 
preservation. Lands descending to the oldest representative, unless in the 
case there were only daughters, when they shared alike, these abodes 
continued for generations in the same families. The pedigrees preserved in 
visitations, court and parish records and county histories, greatly facilitate 
the labor of American genealogists who thus can trace back their lines of 
ancestors to the days of the Plantagenets. 
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Most of those abodes have mouldered and few remain that have preserved 
their original form, dating earlier than Queen Bess. Even of that period 
little is left unmodernized but outer walls. If any part remains unaltered 
it is generally the hall, which formed the gathering place of the family, and 
on which was lavished the chief decoration. All who have been in England 
must well remember many such apartments. They are the more impressive 
to us from their novelty, since they rarely form part of an American 
mansion, and even in England are passing out of use. From what we 
know of medieval days from poet and novelist, it is easy to people them 
again of summer mornings or winter nights with their wonted groups. The 
yule log again blazes on the ample hearth, mail traditional from Crecy 
hangs from the wall, helm and shield battered at Bosworth or Edgehill. 
Antlers suggest the chase; fishing gear that Lady Bernard or Isaac Walton 
might have envied, the streams and brooks. Upon the dais sits the baron 
as the judge or presiding at the banquet. Minstrels sing Chevy Chace to 
the harp, or hunting glees awaken the echoes. The bridal dance, the 
funeral solemnity, men in complete steel parting for the war or in Kendal 
green for a merry day in the forest. Time was too social for books, too 
busy for studies banished to the cloister, but by open lattice which reveals 
sunny spread of wood and dale, young men and maidens whisper pleasant 
truths or interchange the vow to which thousands of happy mortals since 
have owed the boon of life. 

Last summer on the Severn, with a companion who had some special 
quest there, we visited an ancient mansion with such a hall. The edifice 
extended fifty yards in front with projecting bows, their vast lattices 
purpled with painted panes. The hall door stood invitingly open, and there 


was every indication the place was inhabited, but our knocks, though 


repeated, failed to summon either dog or wardour. Not disposed, having 
come so far, to abandon our purpose, we sought another side of the dwelling, 
and there under an arched portal on a flight of stone steps, stood a lovely 
maiden in white attire, who when our object was stated expressed her regret 
that her uncle, the master of the house, was absent, but said that her aunt 
and mother would be glad to receive us. We found them in such a hall as 
that referred to, fifty feet square and twenty high, its dark wainscot hung 
with portraits of many garbs and generations. One side, towards the 
court-yard of this noble apartment, consisted mainly of one of the projecting 
bays all aglow with painted panes of gold and ruby, too subdued to-dazzle. 
After the invariable hospitality of tea, anything more substantial being 
declined, we were carried over the mansion, above and below, and certainly 
not Bracebridge Hall as Irving so happily describes it, or the abode of Sir 
Roger de Coverly, had Addison condescended to tell us what it was, 
possessed more exquisite apartments. Nor could be easily conceived a 
pleasanter combination of what was picturesque and quaint in the past with 
modern elegance and comfort. It had been the home of the family for six 
or seven generations, but constructed centuries before; under its roof had 
come and passed all their shifting phases of social life, had been brought 
home to its inmates all their varied political changes and vicissitudes. The 
hall itself dated back beyond the wars of the Roses, Stuarts and Tudors, five 
centuries or more, to the reign of Edward the Second, but the whole edifice 
is ancient. Few survive more venerable than this, but there are numberless 
interesting dwellings in England that existed before our colonies were 
planted, and it would be hard for an American inclined to link his existence 
Vor. XXVI. 36* 
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with that of his English progenitors, if he could not occasionally find one 
which they called their own. 

That our British ancestors were fond of fighting, when provoked, regard- 
less of personal safety or private advantage, cannot be denied. For the 
five centuries following the conquest, wars at home and abroad succeeded 
with little cessation. Military duty was incumbent on all who could bear 
arms. Every landed proprietor, in proportion to his knight fees, furnished 
hobblers or mounted men, and in the crusades, Scotch or French wars, so 
brilliantly described by Froissart and Monstrelet, numbers were in the field. 
Gunpowder, first employed at Crecy, darkened but little the battle grounds 
of Europe till a much later period, and personal encounters of knight and 
squire in mail, with lance and battle-axe, the rest in quilted doublets with 
pike and bow, made men indifferent to danger, induced habits of hardihood 
and daring. From her insular position, the mariners of England were 
early afloat on every known sea; trade and free-booting went hand in hand; 
and whether off Sluys with King Edward the third in 1340, as buccaneers 
in the Spanish main, or under Raleigh in defeating the armada, English 
— and yeomen fought bravely, gaining glory by their prowess. 

ntinual warfare, not always after Azincourt accompanied by victory 
the unseemly scramble for the throne, bringing to block or dagger every 
male Plantagenet, for nearly a century drenched the land with its best 
blood, making sad havoc alike of the yeomanry of England and its nobility 
and gentry. Whoever is familiar. with Dugdale and the early genealogical 
writers recognizes the frequent extinction of families or transfer of their 
estates through females to other names. Expenses attending military 
preparation, ransom of the unfortunate captured in war, enforced loans and 
forfeitures for taking the wrong side in rebellion, exhausted their property, 
and the representatives of the proudest names of Battle Abbey, five 
centuries later, if not extinct, had sunk into comparative obscurity. New 
men who had won their spurs in the field, or fortune from court favor or 
professional success, occupied their places. Very few families of wealth or 
distinction in England, when the Mayflower crossed the ocean, dated back 
an uninterrupted prosperity to the days of the crusades. The peerage, 
which had dwindled after Bosworth to twenty-three, then numbered in all 
little more than a hundred, and the rank of baronet was created 1611. 
Under the commonwealth, fortunes both of roundhead and cavalier were 
laid low, and names till then almost unknown became familiar. Thus 
though rank and social condition have been at all times in England barriers, 
well defined and not easily surmounted, there as in other countries families 
possessing them have undergone vicissitudes, been compelled to succumb to 
the caprices of fortune. 

What essentially weakened the stability of family prosperity was the want 
of that patriarchal system of clans or septs which prevailed among the 
Irish and Scotch. Kinship was little regarded. It ensured neither allegiance 
to the chief nor his aid and protection to younger branches. Younger 
sons left without inheritance were forced to become architects of their own 
fortune. Three centuries ago there were fewer chances in army or navy, 
fewer prizes in civil life. Many when impoverished retired to the cloister, 
while others thrown on their own energies for- subsistence fought out an 
inheritance on the continent or in Ireland. That unfortunate country, since 
1172, had been the coveted prey of her neighbors. Without any efficient 
central government, she was placed at disadvantage, but the courage of her 
chiefs and loyalty of her septs for centuries kept at bay the better disciplined 
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and better armed forges sent over to subdue them. Partly through intrigue, 
partly through marriage, a foothold was eventually gained beyond the pale, 
and more and more of the territory appropriated. For young Englishmen 
without other opening, the island was an unfailing resource, and after the 
catholic wars under Elizabeth and wholesale confiscation under Cromwell, 
many made it their abode. Americans in search of some clue to their 
progenitors may often find them settled for a while in Ireland before 
venturing further west, for which it was a good preparation. Invasion and 
ruthless war had reduced it nearly to a wilderness, and the red men of the 
forest were hardly more to be feared than its exasperated people. 

In order more thoroughly to effect the work of subjugation, it was 
thought necessary to divest the proprietors of all interest in the soil, and 
one mode adopted to accomplish this was religious persecution. Had no 
other pretext equally plausible been discovered for the purpose and the 
Irish been less staunch adherents to the faith of their fathers, they might 
have saved their property from confiscation. But the cruelties of bloody 
Mary and her bigoted husband, as later of Alva, gave the excuse of 
retaliating the sanction of public opinion to force and fraud. It was a poor 
plea for spoliation, but toleration or freedom of conscience were then little 
understood by either protestant or catholic. 

Notwithstanding these occasional inconsistencies, our English progenitors 
both before and after the reformation were devout and conscientious. The 
religious sentiment under the druids never degenerated into fetichism, and 
christianity when accepted rose early to a high type. Vast appropriations 
of land to pious uses, mouldering remains of fane and cloister, cathedrals 
and parish churches, the admiration and despair of modern architects, 
antedating the Plantagenets and still in good preservation, show how little 
there was at any time of indifference or infidelity, how deep and universal 
was the sense of dependence, how close the relation between man and his 
God. Blind subservience to authority found little place among an intelligent 
people. The slaughter of Becket was an early protest against papal 
thraldom. The banishment of the Legates, suppression of the Templars, 
rise of the Lollards, the breaking up under the Tudors of the monastic 
establishments, religious wars and persecutions if indicating the prevailing 
intolerance of the age, proved that less superstition existed among them 
than among their continental neighbors, that they valued liberty of 
conscience, were unwilling to submit to priestly rule, and before Luther 
had commenced the reformation. [Early translations removing the seals 
from the sacred volume dispelled error and loosened the hold of Rome, 
which kept ignorance in bondage. If differences of interpretation engen- 
dered controversy, its effect was diffusion of knowledge which quickened 
faith, finding expression in religious observance, obedience to precept and 
moral life. It was especially fortunate for our fathers embarking in their 
perilous enterprise of founding a new world amidst many discouragements, 
that they should have had the support of a religion they could understand, 
inculcating self-sacrifice and trust. Had they ventured without its aid across 
the deep, hardships and uncertainties would have speedily disheartened 
mere love of adventure or pursuit of gain. Relying on divine guidance 
they persevered, and whatever defects of character may justly be imputed 
to pilgrim or puritan, the deep sense of religious obligation which sustained 
them in their sore trials and arduous toil long continued unabated and to 
this day has left its mark upon their descendants. 

Not only in religious culture but in many manly virtues, in fidelity to 
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principle and dignity of character was the Englishman fitted for colonization. 
The best criterion of what he in reality was three centuries ago, both as 
regards his merits and defects, is to be found in the dramatists of the period, 
in Shakespeare and Jonson. If fairly described in their day by Fielding 
and Smollet, he had then degenerated, and the extremes of wealth and 
poverty, of intelligence and dulness, of arrogance and servility, painfully 
portrayed by Thackeray and Dickens, have grown out of the combined 
influences later of primogeniture, of the spirit of trade and redundant popula- 
tion. For the medieval period with which our own transatlantic ancestors 
were connected we owe much to Scott and Lytton, James and Ainsworth, 
whose descriptions were derived from a careful study of their materials, 
These materials are constantly becoming enriched by later discoveries 
among heaps of manuscript in strange language and chirography not easy 
to decipher, now first made accessible. What Lytton and Tennyson have 
accomplished for the days of King Arthur by bringing to bear what is known 
to explain what is obscure, modern historians are doing for the first four 
centuries after the conquest. With that period, its wars and legislation, its 
personages and modes of life, we are becoming as well acquainted as with 
those described by Macaulay, Stanhope or Alison. The publishers of 
Palsgrave, Freeman and Froude, find a large sale for their works in our 
country, showing how deep an interest is taken by Americans in the land 
of their fathers. 

The enlightenment accompanying the reformation was not confined to 
the affluent, learned or powerful, but extended through all classes, and we 
may well feel proud that our fathers emanated from a people of whom 
Shakespeare, Spenser and Jonson, Bacon, Sydney and Raleigh, were but 
representative types. Knowing what material: prosperity existed, what 
opportunities for growth of intelligence and principle and how generally 
they were improved, among its independent yeomanry, merchants, manufac- 
turers and mechanics we may well be contented to find progenitors. Rank 
is but the guinea’s stamp, and the manly and social virtues that constitute 
worth are not confined to any condition. It should be no discouragement 
to a right thinking man in retracing the vestiges of his ancestors to discover 
that they shared the common lot, contributing by industry or ingenuity to 
the general welfare. However pleasant to be above the necessity of work, 
it cannot be denied that it is the best stimulus in developing faculty and 
character. No one is happy idle, or happier than he who has his daily tasks. 
We may covet wealth as commanding what we wish to possess, but it is 
dearly bought at the cost of strength and ability acquired in employments, 
which in supplying the wants of other men provide for our own. All honor 
to him, who with no obligation to labor, devotes his gratuitous service to the 
public. But if fortune compels a useless existence, better poverty with 
occupation than princely revenues without. Happily the greater part of 
mankind must depend upon their own exertions, and in every family and of 
every name there will be some poor as well as rich. If we trace back the 
progenitors of those now most conspicuous in social, political or professional 
life, we shall find them three centuries back among those who toiled, and 
probably among the descendants of historic personages this day are many 
engaged in humble walks. Names as proud as deck the pages of Burke 
may be seen on the workshops of English cities. When a late duke of 
Norfolk proposed to gather all the Howards descended from Dickon, “be 
not too bold,” two thousand were found in every social position. 

But whether derived from peer or peasant, the American who claims 
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England for his fatherland cannot but glory in his birth-right. ‘No other 
nation boasts a nobler history. Struggles ever since Runymede for civil 
and religious freedom, wisdom in the cabinet and courage in the field, giving 
ascendancy over nations superior in territory, wealth and numbers, proudest 
achievements in literature and science, justice well administered, professions 
well sustained, crowds of men of genius not England’s but the world’s. 
And this natal soil of our ancestors, not surpassed in luxuriance of growth, 
in the treasures beneath its surface or beauties above by the fabled 
Hesperides, its remains of other days encrusted with associations sacred or 
historic, its present wealth of art and utility, well may be called the island 
of the blest. In its tempered clime, joust and chase have yielded to other 
pursuits as manly, and to their influence may be ascribed that energy and 
indomitable courage which have asserted British supremacy till its morning 
drum-beat circles the earth. 

Such a home our fathers left no doubt with heavy hearts. Recent 
experience in our own day and generation in the migration to the west of 
the courageous and enterprising from our towns and villages, gives us some 
idea how the chosen seed was sifted from the old England to plant the new. 
Prosperous men engaged in lucrative employments or raised above the need 
of them by ample inheritance, staid for the most part at home. Now and 
then one of the more adventurous took stock in the companies and sent over 
colonists. But it was chiefly those without occupation and with scanty means 
for whom no cover was laid among their own kinsfolk and acquaintance, who 
were instigated by love of independence to brave the discomforts and perils 
of the ocean and wilderness to provide for themselves and families here. 
To break away from the familiar scenes of childhood, with little prospect of 
again beholding father, brother or friend, demanded a resolute spirit, such 
as animated the brave hearts and vigorous frames ready to cope with the 
difficulties and hardships awaiting them in this waste of wood and water, 
till then unfrequented but by beast and savage. 

The hurry of departure, engrossing cares attending preparation, the 
connection still unsevered with correspondents at home, prevented their 
realizing in how few generations would be lost all trace, even of their places 
of birth, of those ties of consanguinity which, growing weaker as they 
became more remote, would eventually pass out of mind. The frequent 
instances this has chanced in the history of American families, even where 
the original patriarchs were possessed of means and culture, is of common 
observation. To reunite these lost links, and ascertain from whom our 
patriarchs descended, is one of the problems this society was organized to 
solve. If at one time usual to ridicule this curiosity to know who our 
ancestors were, it is so no longer. It is now generally acknowledged that 
the inquiry is fraught with instruction in fixing in the memory historical 
epochs and events, in affording us an insight into the habits of life and 
social ways of periods long past. So long as it tends neither to foster pride 
nor vanity, to produce neither mortification nor envy, sense of humiliation 
that our ancestors were not famous or undue respect for those whose 
ancestors were, it deserves indulgence if not encouragement. 

Our early planters were from all classes and conditions. With lawyers 
but few, clergymen in greater number, men of estate who had enjoyed 
the advantages of Oxford and Cambridge, came off-shoots from families 
still in affluence or become reduced, yeomen such as constituted the strength 
and glory of England, merchants from her marts and sailors from her 
marine. Among the four thousand names in Savage, borne by the forty 
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thousand individuals supposed by Palfrey to have come over before 1700, 
are many well known in her annals, constantly recurring in her county 
histories and ancient records. Many are now extinct. But of those 
mentioned in 1685 by Bishop Kennett in his history of a few places in 
Oxfordshire, a large number are borne by persons we know. It cannot be’ 
justly disputed that the settlers in America were a fair representation of 
the six millions they left at home. Fortunes like those of the Marquis of 
Winchester, who lost with Basing House during the civil war half a 
million sterling, were the exception there, and those brought over must be 
compared with what were usual at the time, not with modern standards, 
But not only in birth and breeding, but in less intrinsic claims to consider- 
ation, the planters were by no means the dregs of society, but well up in 
the social scale. Many we know to have been connected with families of 
great prosperity and influence. The frequent escutcheons, plate transmitted 
as heirlooms from generation to generation, wills that mention relatives 
at home of position, go to prove that in the accidents of birth and 
social condition they were equal to the best. And this is no disparagement 
to those not so distinguished. For by our American standards and ideas, 
fortunately, no man is estimated more or less for the rank or condition of 
his ancestors. We do not of course mean to profess that a long line of 
honored ancestry is not to republicans or monarchists an agreeable subject 
of contemplation, but in America a true value is attached to it, and bringing 
in its train neither rank nor fortune, it enters little into the estimate of 
social position or individual consequence. Wealth, political influence, 
literary celebrity, personal qualities, affect the degree of respect enter- 
tained for our neighbors, but little importance is attached to birth, which is 
oftener a hindrance than a help. 

Not even among savage tribes do we find perfect social equality. Differ- 
ences of constitution, mental and physical opportunity, accidents of birth 
and connection, affect the promise of the start, influence progress, control 
results. This is manifestly part of the providential scheme for developing 
faculty and character, and glittering generalities insisting on social levels 
are utopian and delusive. Equality before the law is recognized in both 
countries as a right, inherent and universal, and with us at the polls, though 
there is a growing conviction that the franchise should be so regulated as to 
be exercised with honesty and intelligence and without prejudice to liberty. 
An American citizen acknowledges no superior in rank, but there exist 
here, as everywhere else, differences of education, means and usefulness, of 
endowment and acquirement; circumstances intrinsic or adventitious which 
govern the relations of each of us to his neighbors, and which it would be 
absurd to ignore. 

These social distinctions have been more marked in England in conse- 
quence of the legal sanctions to rank growing out of a government under 
which political power vests in an aristocratic class. If the system be 
artificial and repugnant to the common sense of nations more advanced in 
enlightenment, it is deeply rooted in the whole social fabric. The people 
have become not only accustomed but attached to it, and it is beyond the 
reach of radical reform unless by revolution. Its hereditary law-givers, its 
various orders of nobility and gentry, the law of primogeniture and conse- 
quent consolidation of wealth and power in a privileged few, give it a 
stability which must yield slowly to any pressure brought to disturb it from 
the growing sense of its injustice or impolicy. The geographical position 
of Great Britain towards the continent of Europe, the peril to social order 
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were ignorance and want to dictate legislation, lessons of experience from 
past times and present, discourage changes which instead of bettering the 
general condition might bring in their train calamities unnumbered and 
unforeseen. It is the boast of the national constitution that it yields to 


‘pressure. If the social load line is badly adjusted, this must be retrimmed 


till again safe. If an aristocracy, from wealth, alliances and privilege the 
most imposing the world has ever known, becomes a menace or offence 
to the masses who have the numerical superiority, primogeniture, rank, 
political supremacy must in turn be surrendered till it has accommodated 
itself to the spirit of the age. Such has been the course heretofore and 
the like good sense will long preserve it from violence and overthrow. 
It would be idle to resist social development. If arrogance offends or 
power crowds, something must give way, and whatever blocks the steady 
advance towards political or social equality, so far as it is based on what is 
reasonable and just, must be trampled down. Power which in 1688 
passed from the throne to the landholders will soon by recent changes of 
legislation be transferred to the people, who it is hoped will be wise enough 
to effect every needed reform without revolution. 

If the English race at home have long clung with tenacity to an organi- 
zation working for the benefit of a few to the disadvantage of the many, 
they deserve credit for adopting when circumstances favored one founded on 
liberty and equality. Our fathers in separating from the mother country 
rejected the hereditary principle in government as well as rank in society, 
all titles and special privileges, and abolished primogeniture which had 
existed in a mild form in some of the colonies, together with entails, as 
prejudicial to equal rights. They constructed their new system upon 
the basis of general education, diffusion of knowledge, good manners, 
good principles and entire freedom of conscience, and these have been 
constantly tending not to bring down, but to elevate up all to a social level. 
If distinctions exist they are recognized without jealousy. Deference is 
paid to worth, other usual claims to consideration respected, and individuals 
left to their own preferences and opportunities in selecting their associates. 
But there is little arrogance to offend or over-sensitive pride to be wounded, 
and only the frivolous are inclined to claim, and no one who is honest and 
courteous is compelled to brook superiority. 

Should it be asked what direct bearing this has on our subject, the 
importance attached to ideas of better or worse, higher or lower, rank and 
consequence, enter so largely into genealogical inquiry that it seems worth 
while, now and then, to re-examine the grounds on which they rest. An 
American, believing in his birthright to equality with the best, is sensitive 
about seeking amid the pride and circumstance of English social life for 
progenitors in a position of inferiority, not always reflecting, as he should, 
that if our scale of comparison as to respectability among the living be per- 
verted by adventitious considerations of wealth or rank, the memory of the 
dead depends for its halo on character and worth. Such fallacies should not 
be permitted to chill our interest in our progenitors beyond the sea, nor in 
their native land. The tender associations that cluster around England, the 
romantic incidents and heroic achievements in its annals, its natural beauties 
and noble monuments, even the picturesque varieties of its social structure, 
are an inheritance too precious to be lost or undervalued. This we share 
with its present inhabitants, rich and poor, gentle and simple, and most of 
those who occupy the heights of its social pre-eminence would find, should 
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they count over their ancestors three or four centuries ago, the same variety 
of condition as ourselves. 

What is intrinsically respectable is confined to no class, but. graces alike 
the poor man’s house and the rich man’s palace. Among the monarchs of 
England there has been little for praise or pride. Neither son of the con- 
queror inherited his capacity in field or council. The second Henry, like 
the third and sixth, was feeble and dull. Richard the lion-hearted was a 
brave crusader but sorry king. Edward the great Plantagenet and his 
 anpaoey were wise and vigorous rulers, and the fifth Henry gallant in war. 

ut not all the talent and learning of Froude can make the eighth 
Henry much better than a brute, or his daughter Elizabeth other than a 
woman in whom every feminine trait was turned to acidity. The Stewarts 
evinced a marvellous unfitness for the throne, and the merciless pen of 
Thackeray has described the Georges. In the ranks of nobility there have 
been few instances of extraordinary genius or power, though many advan- 
tages favor their development. Now and then Stanleys and Howards, 
Russells or Stanhopes have been well endowed by nature and justly 
distinguished. But in arts and arms, in the cabinet, senate and professional 
careers, the great minds that have done good service and made their names 
remembered have been from the middle walks of social life and often from 
the lowest. As one price for intellectual superiority, not only it rarely 
descends, but the race itself, exhausted by its extraordinary yield, tends to 
extinction. Lineal descendants disappear after a few generations. Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Bacon and Newton, and the most brilliant stars that 
stud the firmament of English genius, live only in their works. 

Ten generations ago, if there have been no intermarriages, a case hardly 
supposable, one thousand individuals bearing as many different names stood 
in the like degree of ancestry to the present; twenty back, over a million. 
In this multitudinous array by the doctrine of chances we should probably 
all of us be equally fortunate in discovering persons of worth and usefulness, 
of eminent ability and social consequence, of health and wealth, and all 
other blessings that we value ourselves, or should be glad to find they 
possessed. But if the larger part of them were the rude forefathers of Eng- 
land’s hamlets, such as Gray describes in his immortal elegy, it would be 
still a satisfaction to learn their names and occupations, and from what 
little can be ascertained or conjectured, form some notion of those homely 
joys, the destiny obscure that constituted their short and simple annals. 
If by chance are found in our diverging lines persons of more note and 
wider culture, to reconstruct their career from what we know of them and 
the times they lived in, to become familiar with their traits of character, 
peculiarities of temper and disposition, the incidents of their lives, trials 
and enjoyments, reveals a new world of hidden treasures, abounding in 
objects of affection and attachment around which is encrusted all we know 
that they knew, all that they experienced of events of historical importance, 
of far more absorbing interest to us than the stately inanities of kings and 
courtiers, of Tudors or Stewarts, extending our horizon of thought, adding 
a new zest to existence. 

Such knowledge has other uses. As the child is father of the man, so 
descend ancestral traits. Through the mysterious germ that links us with 
the past, come not only similarity of gait and voice, of form and function, 
susceptibility to disease, proclivities to evil, but aptitudes and capacity for 
work. Who has not recognized as heirlooms in his blood, skill or taste 
not of his own acquiring, and guiding the helm or rein, wielding the sword or 
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pen, been conscious that some ancestral salt or jehu, knight or scribe has 
done the like before. Who has not met about the world namesakes, the 
common ancestor in centuries remote, whose manner, tone and lineaments 
recalled his nearest kinsfolk, and not in mere marks external only, but in 
trains of thought, likes and dislikes, common to both, found proof of common 
stock. If this view be just, unconscious cerebration, puzzling with memo- 
ries undefined of mental states or combination of events inexplicably 
recurring, instead of wraiths of dreams forgotten, as Miss Cobbe suggests, 
may be actual experiences of foregoing generations. 

Old England has ever been a prolific mother of colonies, “ fons gentium ;” 
so also the new. Whilst the parents mind the sterile farm, or croon in 
winter over the iron substitute for the once ample hearth, the children carry 
over the land the four great institutions of New-England, church and 
school, town meeting and training field. When prospered they freshen u 
the homestead, and gather hundreds or thousands of the name and blo 
from all parts of the continent, to renew their associations with the 
ancestral abode. From old Tristram Coffin, patriarch of Nantucket, 
thousands of descendants are spread broadcast throughout the union. In 
their old home at Newbury, erected more than two centuries ago and ever 
since dwelt in by their name, more than a score of college graduates have 
been born to be of good service to society. At Alwington in Devon also 
there has been a long succession of their race from the Conquest, in every 
generation honored and respected. This instance is but one of many where 
the posterity of our immigrant fathers would derive a special pleasure 
from learning the details of their family history in England. Sordid 
motives sometimes mingle with and debase the sentiment. Expectation of 
inheritance has often collected crowds of aspirants to some old estate left 
without heirs to claim it; but as great hopes are chilled by frequent disap- 
pointments, this weakness has grown less. 

Genealogical inquiry has been pursued with so much ardor of late in New- 
England that individuals at a loss to trace back to the earliest immigrant 
ancestor are the exception. The Genealogical Dictionary of Mr. Savage, a 
monument of patient industry in which he gives some account of those who 
came over prior to 1692, and two succeeding generations, family bibles, 
town and family histories and probate records, ancient correspondence and 
the vast accumulation of family lore in our ReGisTER, render it compara- 
tively easy to construct pedigrees from all of our American progenitors. 
Realizing as we must the danger of procrastination, how much precious 
information has already been lost forever out of mind by neglecting so 
simple a precaution, we cannot too forcibly impress upon whoever have not 
yet availed themselves of its pages, the wisdom of transplanting their family 
trees to an enclosure where they are sure to be preserved. 

When, however, we seek to gather up the broken thread beyond the sea 
and ascertain the early abodes of those who came over, and their ancestral 
lines, we find the task less easy. Some families go back for many genera- 
tions, even to the Conquest. Others, and often among the most distinguished 
in our colonial annals, are lost in an impenetrable cloud after a step or two, 
in the host of the same patronymic then existing, or perhaps in the utter 
extinction there of the race; whilst others again only know their ancestors 
were English from their names. It is hardly a misfortune, should not cer- 
tainly be regarded as any humiliation, to be ignorant; in some instances 
ignorance may be preferable to learning what is disagreeable. Still the 
truth, pleasant or otherwise, may be of use in chastening pride or correcting 
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false views of life and its obligations. If the inquiry involves waste of time 
or means needed for other duties, it is not worth pursuing ; but where re- 
searches can be made at little cost, and with fair promise of success, there is 
generally some one in every family group with leisure and taste to collect 
names and dates and whatever else can be known. 

No country is better provided with facilities for genealogical inquiry than 
Great Britain. Her record offices are now kept in good order and made 
reasonably accessible. Documents from suppressed ecclesiastical establish- 
ments and family muniment rooms, state papers and private correspondence, 
visitations, pedigrees and collections of genealogies are constantly drifting 
towards the national archives, British Museum, and similar repositories. In 
the Birmingham Tower at Dublin are an immensity of papers in card boxes 
assorted and calendared under the supervision of Sir Bernard Burke, and in 
the Bodleian Library, at Oxford, there are rooms lined with ponderous 
volumes of manuscript full of material for the elucidation of family history. 
Conveyances are not recorded as with us, but probate archives, court files, 
parish registers, if some of them are difficult to decipher, contain for experts 
special treasures. The registers beginning with the Reformation are not 
easy to read, the hands being often cramped and the ink faded, but when 
gathered up and systematized as they will be some day, and births, deaths 
and marriages of names not too extensively multiplied up to the period of 
emigration brought together and indexed, a larger proportion of the ancestry 
of American settlers will be ascertained. 

But if unrivalled in her manuscript treasures, the printed books on family 
history in England largely exceed in number, variety and interest anything 
to be found elsewhere in the world. One of the earliest is Dugdale’s 
Baronage, of which we have a copy in our public library. But the peerages 
and similar works of Collins, Burke, Bankes, Sharpe, Lodge and Betham, 
the Beauties of England, Camden’s Magna Britannia and Lysons’s, county 
histories and family annals, biographies and biographical dictionaries, the 
Archaeologia, and that admirable work while it recorded what concerned 
families, the Gentleman’s Magazine, by Sylvanus Urban, now unfortunately 
perverted from its original character,.embrace an immense extent of 
information about old times and those that lived in them. While with 
us no life is considered so valueless as not to be entitled to remembrance 
and record, in England such a privilege is reserved for wealth and rank. 
Of the from one to two hundred millions forming the twenty-six generations 
since the Conquest, the greater number have melted into oblivion and left 
no sign. Whole names and families have utterly perished. Publications on 
the subject of family history date for the most part since the landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth, and illustrate families still flourishing, not those 
once in prosperity which have become reduced. This is true, also, of docu- 
ments, records and brasses, which have been suffered to perish where no one 
remained with any special interest or influence to have them preserved. 
History has been written, historical incidents distorted to flatter the pride 
or prejudice of the powerful at the expense of many with a better title to 
consideration but without advocates to defend it. Humble worth has never 
stood, in the mother country, much chance of memorial or monument, and, 
unless for some vague tradition among descendants, or brief entry in the 
parish books of baptism, marriage or burial, has been ever speedily forgotten 
and passed out of mind. 

The very superabundance of material is an embarrassment to the Ameri- 
can inquirer. The public offices are accessible for any useful purpose only to 
experts, and dependence must be mainly placed upon professed genealogists 
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well enough acquainted with all the sources of information to economize 
effort. There are now many who make it a profession, and so general 
is the desire of our people to know whatever is to be known of their 
family history, that an adept is sure of lucrative employment. There are, 
also, accomplished devotees to the work, such as Mr. Savage, Col. 
Chester and Mr. Somerby once were, and others, who, from taste for such 
researches and a generous wish to be useful to others, devote their time and 
means without stint or recompense, where the occasion is fit. We are still 
on the threshold of our subject, but our limits admonish us to defer or leave 
for those better informed, what should be known to genealogists about the 
Heralds’ College and coats of arms, the public and prerogative record offices 
and their several departments, the Birmingham Tower, College Libraries, 
and British Museum, with their genealogical treasures. We had also in- 
tended to give some account of the principal works likely to be useful to 
whoever makes such inquiries an occupation or is interested in their results; 
but this, too, must be postponed for the present. T. C. A. 


. 


BOSTON MINISTERS. 
Communicated by Joun Warp Dean, A.M. 


In the Reerster for April, 1859 (vol. xiii. pp. 131-3), we gave our 
readers the second of these two famous poems, which though not printed at 
the time, were evidently very popular and have often been quoted. 

The whole of the first poem has not hitherto been preserved in print, 
though James S. Loring, in 1852, printed in his Hundred Boston Orators 
(p.- 11), the greater portion of it, collected from the recollection of old 
persons then living. The date when the poem was written cannot be 
precisely ascertained; but it must have been composed between Sept. 25, 
1771, and May 12, 1772, as it characterizes Rev. Messrs. Hunt and Bacon, 
who were settled at the former date, and Rev. Mr. Bowen, who was 
dismissed at the latter. 

We had supposed that the first poem, except what has been preserved by 
Mr. Loring, was hopelessly lost, till recently, when we saw in the possession 
of J. Wingate Thornton, Esq., a manuscript by Mrs. Hannah Mather 
Crocker, author of Observations on the Rights of Women, which contained 
copies of both poems. The manuscript is entitled: “Interesting Memoirs 
and Original Anecdotes, giving an account of the Original Proprietors of 
the town of Boston, the manners and customs of our Venerable y stow as 
handed down by tradition and recollections of an original Inhabitant, from 
generation to generation the fifth. By Nature’s Antiquarian, H. M. Crocker.” 
By Mr. Thornton’s permission we copy the first poem for our readers. The 
second poem having already been printed from what we consider a more 
reliable copy,’ we shall not repeat it here. 

The poems are in the stanza made familiar to the people of New-England 
by Wigglesworth’s Day of Doom. The first poem is said by Mrs. Crocker 
to have been “laid to Dr. Benjamin Church,” and the second to Trumbull* 


1 Mrs. Crocker omits two stanzas (13 and 14) “‘ Now what the deuce his preaching 
eke;” and has many verbal variations which do not seem to us to be improvements. 

2 There are two copies of Mrs, Crocker’s MS. Both assign the first poem to Dr. Church, 
but in — to the second poem, there is a variation, the first copy naming Trumbull only 
as the author. 
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or Dexter of Dedham. Mr. Loring, who gives portions of both ballads, 
without being aware that there was more than one poem, states that the 
verses he prints had been ascribed to John Fenno, the keeper of the 
“Granery,” and also to Joseph Green, the poet and wit. The copy of the 
second poem, in the handwriting of Thomas M. Jones, which was printed 
in the Reeister for April, 1859, states that it was “written in 1774,” 
which is probably correct. Mrs. Crocker states that both poems were 
“handed about in manuscript” in that year. As the author of M’ Fingal 
studied law in Boston from November, 1773, to September, 1774,* it is* 
possible that he may have written the latter poem. 

We have added a few foot-notes explaining the allusions in the poem and 
y 0. the variations of this copy from that printed in the Hundred Boston 

ators. 


FIRST POEM. 


Old Mathr’s race will not disgrace! There’s'! Penuel Puff!* is hearty enough, 
Their noble* pedigree ; And so is Simeon Howard,'% 

And Charles Old Brick,3 both‘ well and sick, | And Long Lane Teague" will jointhe League, 
Will plead® for liberty. And never prove a coward,'5 

There ’s puffing Pem,* who does condemn 
All Freedom’s noble sons, There’s'® little Hopper'’ if you think proper!® 

And Andrew Sly,’ who oft draws nigh In Liberty’s cause so’? bold ; 
To Thomy Skin and Bones.® And John Old North,” tho’ little worth 

Wont sacrifice for gold.*! 

In Brattle Street, we seldom meet There’s puny John,” from Northampton, 
With Silver Tonguéd Sam,® A meek mouthed moderate man, 

Who smoothly glides between both sides And colleague stout,?? who, without doubt, 
And so!° escapes a jam. Is linked in Tory Clan.™ 





* J. Hammond Trumbull, LL.D., in Historical Magazine, 2d series, vol. iii. p. 1. 

1 Loring’s version reads, ‘‘‘The Mather race will ne’er dis e.”” The “Mather race” 
here referred to we take to be the Rev. Samuel Mather, D.D., Rev. Mather Byles, D.D, 
and Rev. Mather Byles, Jr. The first had been pastor of the Old North Church from 1732 
to 1741, and was now pastor of a seceding church in Hanover Street; the second was pastor 
of the Hollis Street Church from 1733 to 1776; and the last was rector of Christ Church 
from 1768 to 1775. 

* “ancient.”—Loring. 

3 Rev. Charles Chauncy, D.D., pastor of the First or Old Brick Church from 1727 to 1787. 

4 “if."—Loring. *° ‘cry.”—Loring. 

¢ Rev. Ebenezer Pemberton, D.D., pastor of the New Brick Church from 1745 to 1747. 

7 Rev. Andrew Eliot, D.D., pastor of the New North Church from 1742 to 1778. 

8 Gov. Thomas Hutchinson, author of the History of Massachusetts Bay. 

® Rev. Samuel Cooper, pastor of Brattle Street Church from 1745 to 1783. 

10 *thus.”—Loring. h'«'There’s” omitted by Loring. - 

#2 Rev. Penuel Bowen, pastor of the New South from 1766 to 1772. 

% Rev. Simeon Howard, D.D., pastor of the West Church from 1767 to 1804. 

M4 Rey. John Moorhead, a native of Belfast, Ireland, pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
in Long Lane, now Federal Street, from 1730 to 1773. 

1 « He never was a coward.” —Loring. 

16 “There’s” omitted by Loring. 

17 Rev. Samuel Stillman, D.D., pastor of the First Baptist Church from 1765 to 1807. 
He was a small and active man. 

18 “¢ when he thinks proper.”—Loring. 

19 “is,”—Loring. 

* Rey. John Lathrop, D.D., pastor of the Old North Church from 1768 to 1816, 

“ This quartrain “Little Hopper .... for gold” is placed before the preceding by 
Loring, making lines 13 to 16. 

2 Rev. John Hunt, a native of Northampton, Mass., pastor of the Old South Church 
from 1771 to 1775. 

% Rev. John Bacon, pastor of the Old South Church from 1771 to 1775. 

% The last four lines are omitted by Loring, instead of which he prints twelve lines from 
the later poem, namely stanza 12, lines 5 to 8 (slightly varied, thus: 

“ Trout’s Sunday aim is to reclaim 
Those that in sin are sunk; 
‘When Monday comes, he stills them rum 
And gets them woful drunk.”) 


And the whole of stanza 4, “‘There’s punning Byles provokes .... . he meets.” 





Memoir of John Evans. 


MEMOIR OF JOHN EVANS, DEPUTY GOVERNOR OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Ccmmunicated by the Rev. Epwarp D. Ne11, of St. Anthony’s Falls, Minn. 


Joun Evans was of Welsh extraction, the son of Thomas Evans, of 
London, who had been a seafaring man, an old friend of William Penn 
“who loved him not a little.” 

He was about twenty-six years of age when he was commissioned as 
lieutenant governor of Pennsylvania. ‘The proprietor, in a letter to the 
secretary of the province, in 1703, alludes to his appointment in these 
words :— 

“He shows not much, but has a good deal to show, and will gain upon 
the esteem of the better sort. He has travelled and seen armies, but never 
been in them. Book learning as to men and government he inclines to ; 
carries over some good books, and expects among mine and thine to help 
himself with more. Give him as soon as he comes a hint of persons and 
things and guide his reading.” 

He did not profess to be a member of the society of Friends, and Richard 
Hill, a Quaker, described him as “an Episcopal man, young and solid.” 

Accompanied by William Penn, Jr., the surviving son of the first wife of 
the proprietor, he reached Philadelphia on 11th day 12th month, 1703-4. 
Isaac Norris wrote to a friend: “The Governor and William Penn, Jr. 
caught us napping, arrived late last night.” 

Norris had come to Philadelphia from Jamaica, stood high in the society 
of Friends, and was a solid and intelligent merchant. From respect to the 
proprietor, and a love of hospitality, he was willing to receive young Penn 
into his family, although his wife had the care of “six children small and 
tender.” 

Evans lodged at first with a Mr. Paxton, and then at Sheriff Finney’s, 
but the habits of both of the young gentlemen were such that respectable 
housewives soon felt that their absence was more agreeable than their 
presence. 

James Logan, the virtuous and scholarly secretary of the province, 
always anxious to serve the proprietor and to preserve the dignity of the 
province, at length rented for a government house the great brick, double 
front mansion of lawyer William Clarke. It was considered the most 
splendid residence in the city, and stood in capacious grounds at the corner 
of Third and Chestnut streets, facing the latter and also Dock creek. Here 
were gathered as fellow-boarders— Penn, Evans, and Mompesson; the 
latter had been a member of parliament and recorder of Southampton, now 
a judge of the province, subsequently chief-justice of New-York. Logan 
gave them the best rooms, and, to use his own language, “turned up into 
the garret,” preferring, no doubt, the retirement of an humble attic with his 
classical books to the bacchanalian orgies of the lower floors. 

Not many weeks elapsed, before the three inmates of Clarke Hall 
became the town talk. At a late hour one night, there was a riot in a 
tavern, kept by one Enoch Story, in which young Penn and Gov. Evans 
were participants. It is said that Penn called for pistols, and that the lights 
being blown out, a city alderman “availed himself of the darkness to give 
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Evans a severe drubbing.”* Evans, on the other hand, about this time is 
alleged to have called into a tavern and there flogged a constable named 
Solomon Cresson.” 

Penn was indignant at being arraigned before the mayor’s court, and was 
afterward more intemperate. About this time Lord Cornbury, son of the 
Earl of Clarendon, visited Philadelphia and with his wife was handsomely 
entertained by young Penn at Pennsbury, the country seat of the proprietor. 
After this, Penn determined to return to England by way of New-York, 
Byerly, collector of the customs there, agreeing to loan him money. 

Norris, writing to a friend, says: “William Penn, Jr., is quite gone off 
from Friends. He being in company with some extravagants that beat the 
watch at Enoch Story’s was presented with them. * * * * He talks of 
going home in the Jersey man-of-war next month. I wish things had been 
better, or he had never come.” 

The following letter to his friend Evans was written before he sailed. 


[Wa. Penn, Jr., to Lr. Gov. Evans.] 


N. York 8br 18th, 1704. 
Dr Sr, 

The Hurry I have been in, in preparing for my voyage has been y* only 
occasion of my not writing sooner, but I could not omitt this opportunity w out as- 
suring yow a much I (w* out a Compliment) your Humble servant. I hope if I 
can serve you, you will not scruple to command me, nobody shall be a more faithful 
friend. God Prosper you in all your undertakings and make ye People ———— 
and Happy. 

Your very Hum? friend 
Wx. Penn, Jr.* 
What is amiss, 
Pray impute to our 
way of living Here— 


There was no improvement upon the part of the governor after his 
friend’s departure. He was self-important and “had more of the rake in 
his character than of any thing else.” * 

On one occasion he met a countryman coming to town with a heavily 
loaded wagon. He ordered the man to halt and allow him to pass by. The 
teamster being slow in his movements, with a louder voice he repeated the 
demand with threats. The countryman now roused, in not very nice 


1 Watson’s Annals, ed. of 1830, ; 104, 
* Hazard’s Register, vol. iv. Pp. 112. 
e 


3 William Penn, Jr., was the surviving son of Penn’s first wife, Gulielma Springett. 
Before he came to America he had married Mary Jones. Logan wrote to his father: “ ’Tis 
a pity his wife came not with him, for her presence would have confined him within 
bounds he was not too regular in observing.” To pay his debts and return to England he 
was obliged to sell his manor, now the site of Norristown. Penn wrote to Evans in 1705 
of his son: ‘‘ He is like to be somebody here in a while I think.” But the father’s hopes 
were never realized. His intemperate habits increased. Leaving his family in England he 
went to France and died there in 1720, from the result of dissipation, two years after his 
father’s decease. 

His widow was a foolish, extravagant woman, and Hannah, the second wife of the 
eae pe once wrote that she wished “she had brought more money since she had 

rought so little wisdom to help the family.” 

The children of William Penn, Jr., were: Gulielma Maria, Springett and William. The 
grandfather, in his letters of 1703, speaks of “my grandson Springett a mere Saracen, his 
sister a beauty.” In another he calls the infant William, “the little Billy, the spark of 
them all.” his William died in 1746. He married first, Miss Forbes, then after her 
death, Ann Vaux. His daughter married Mr. Gaskill, whose descendants are living in 
Pennsylvania. 

4 Extract from Smith MSS. New-Jersey Historical Society Proceedings, vol. viii. p. 131. 
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language,.asked “Who he was, that being on foot, wanted a cart with a 
heavy load to turn out for him?” He answered, “I am the governor.” 
The countryman rejoined by saying “he lied, for the governor was more of 
a gentleman, and had more consideration,” and began to ply his whip upon 
the person that he felt was an impostor. At length the wagoner discovered 
that every governor was not a gentleman, and that he had assaulted Gov- 
ernor Evans, and with humble apologies escaped from the awkward dilemma 
into which he had been forced by the churlishness of Penn’s representative, 

The Quakers were opposed to even defensive war. They believed that 
if they never used, they would never need the sword. The encroachments 
of the French, and the growing hostility of the Indians, clearly demanded 
a militia organization, and Evans, soon after his arrival, began to form 
military companies. 

As the Quakers were slow to respond to his plans, he resorted to a 
“boyish trick” to frighten them into his measures. By his instigation, a 
letter came to the sheriff of New-Castle with the forged name of Seymour, 
governor of Maryland subscribed, stating that a French fleet was approach- 
ing, and requesting that Governor Evans be immediately informed. The 
unsuspecting sheriff instantly despatched a messenger to Philadelphia, 
and the letter reached Evans while dining on the banks of the Schuylkill, 
at the residence of a Mr. Roche, “a generous liver,” lately from Antigua. 
Hurrying to town, the governor convened the council, and read the letter 
to them with the solemn face of one who believed that every statement was 
as true as Holy Writ. The result was the issuing of a proclamation 
requiring all persons to furnish themselves with arms and ammunition, and 
for two nights the militia were on duty. During the excitement he rode 
about town with drawn sword, urging people to bear arms. Many of the 
unsuspecting citizens, fearing the approach of the French, fled from town, 
others hid their valuables in wells or buried them in their cellars. 

The next step of the governor was still more impolitic, well stigmatized 
by Penn as “an extreme false step.” He insisted that all vessels passing 
the fort at New-Castle, should pay a duty of one half pound of powder for 
each ton of burden. The merchants of Philadelphia resisted the exaction 
and complained to the proprietor, who considered the free and undisturbed 
passage of ships up and down the Delaware river a fundamental right of 
the charter of the province. 

In the year 1708, without the knowledge of Secretary Logan, he gave 
Michel,’ a Swiss adventurer, a permit to mine toward the sources of the 
Potomac, and made the proprietor believe that there were great prospects. 
William Penn, deep in debt, harassed by creditors, neglected by those 
whom he had befriended, was excited by the thought that he might through 
a silver mine replenish his fortune, and he clung to the expectation as a 
drowning man clings to a straw. In a letter to , dated from London, 
29 day 7 mo. 1708, he says: “Pray go to the bottom with Colonel Evans 
about the mines, and what has become of Michel? Who are let into the 
secret? Where are they? Who have worked them? It is a test upon J. 
Evans’s honour and regard to me. I take his story (if he stays) to be a 
proof he believes it and stays to benefit himself.” 

Logan in reply said: “There is yet nothing certainly discovered about 
the mines. Col. Evans has been very free with me upon that head. There 
has been none opened, and I heartily wish I may be able to tell thee more 


1 Michelle, or Mitchell, afterwards settled, with other Swiss, in New Berne, North 
Carolina. 
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of the matter hereafter, for I fear Michel has tricked us all. He has gone 
over to England with an intention we believe of putting his countrymen, 
the Swiss, upon purchasing a tract beyond the Potomac.” * 

The private life of Evans was as censurable as his public conduct. 
Shunning the company of the correct and judicious Logan,” the secretary of 
the province, he for a time lived in an obscure house near the northern 
suburbs of the city. He had a liaison with one Susan Harwood, whose 
mother had escaped out of a debtors’ prison, to which Penn alludes in deep 
sorrow in one of the appended letters. When he was removed from office 
he was a good deal surprised, and “broke his intended match with J. 
Moore’s beautiful daughter,”* and the continuing of improvements upon a 
plantation he had obtained near New-Castle on the Brandywine, but it was 
ultimately renewed, and on the 28th 8 mo., 1709, he married the “fair Reb. 
Moore,” the daughter of the advocate of the admiralty court, and until he 
left America kept house in the then fine Fairman mansion, near the treaty 
tree. 

His successor, as deputy-governor, was Charles Gookin, about 48 years 
of age, whose grandfather, Sir Vincent Gookin, was nearly related to Daniel 
Gookin, who as early as 1620 sent cattle from Ireland to Virginia, and 
came himself in 1621, settled at Newport News, and whose son Daniel 
became the friend of the Indian missionary Eliot, died in 1687, and was 
buried in Cambridge, Mass.* 

Penn had known the Gookin family in Ireland for forty years, and 
Charles, who had served in the army and had a soldier’s religion,”* had 
been highly recommended as a successor to Evans by the Ingoldsby family 
and Generals Earle and Cadogan. Although not a free-liver he was 
eccentric, failed as an executive officer, and bore himself like a martinet. 

Watson states that he sent for one of the judges and kicked him because 
he would not grant his wish. This and other strange conduct created the 
impression that he was partially deranged. 

Evans, after surrendering his office to Gookin, remained for a time in 
Philadelphia, but at length retired to Denbigh, Wales. In November, 
1716, he purchased of his former companion, young William Penn, 2000 
acres of the manor of Steyning on Brandywine creek, and the following 
March gave John Moore, his father-in-law, power to sell the same ;* but in 
1731, as John Evans, of Pentry Manor, co. Denbigh, he declares before a 
master in chancery that he never authorized Moore to sell any land.’ 


a eaat wel ie. inat Pai . a 

Logan thus complains about Evans not paying his board, in a letter to the tor : 
“After Master William had been here a few months lodging at Isaac Norris’ oles 
so troublesome to his numerous family that we were obliged to remove and take a house, 

The lieutenant-governor first took lodgings at A. Paxton’s, when his emg | wife’s 
health rendering his stay improper, he removed to John Finney’s, whence in a little time 
he was obliged to look out again, but finding no place, and I considering that we were 
already at the charge of housekeeping, and that wherever he went till money were other- 
wise raised, I must answer it on thy account, concluded therefore to invite him to the same 
house, as it was in general thought most proper. 

Upon which to give way to him I turned up into the garret. Thy son departing in a 
few montl:s after, we were left to keep house by ourselves. When we first entered on it I 
told Master William I could bear no other part than to pay as a boarder, that at Isaac 
Norris’ I paid £30 per annum, and at another’s £20 for a servant, and that here I would 
allow £60 per annum but would no more.”—Friend, vol. xviii. 

% Logan correspondence, in Friend, 1846. 

* For genealogical information relative to the Gookin family, see REGISTER, vol. i. pp. 
345-52; vol. ii. pp. 167-74; vol. iv. pp. 79-82 and 185-8. 

® Penn to an. 

6 Deed-Books, Philadelphia. 

7 Catalogue of Benjamin Coleman, London, July, 1870, 
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His daughter Mary married a Dr. Barry, and her great-grandchild, an 
Irish maiden lady, gave the writer the originals of two of the following 
letters, and allowed him to copy the others that follow. 


[Wuitu1au Penn To Lr.-Gov. Evans. ] 
Cott. Evans London 5th of y® 7m (Mar.) 1704. 
Esteem’d ffr’d 

It is now neer six months Since you sayl’d from Spithead, and not y° least 
intimation yet arriv’d as of your getting well to your Journey’s end, which makes 
all uneasy. We unders' by ye master of one of y* fleet Me was carried into Mar- 
tineco by a French Privateer & was deliver’d by one of our ships a Privateer 
in his way to France, that you were all well, ye fleet I mean, y® 2 of Xbt being 
four ~— after our unexampled storme yt has more than taxt y* nation 4" in ye 
pound by y® divastations it has oceasioned. 

My tax is 30lb where I live but I have sustained about fifty, & am come off 
more than equall with y* best. But you will have the Prints to tell you all. KB 
seems America the Continent at least had a mighty Tempest on y* 7™ of 8°", while 
you were upon yr voyage, but the winds of neither side made themselves knowne, 
that to this, or this to y' side of the world. , 

I hope thyn & my son’s arrivall have contributed to x pngem | that which has 
#0 long agitated the people of my Governm’t—I shall say nothing of their un- 
fairness to make the want of thimgs a reason of Complaint & then hinder sup- 

lying that want by secretly discourageing the means used to answer it,as wt my 

epy Govert did about Capitall Cases, trying men for life by oath, and the Militia, 
which one Bantifeux harrangu’d so clamorously about & istring of vessels upon 
oath only since thy arrivall peepee will putt an end to ali those things. 

Positively stand to y* letter of y° pow’rs of my Patent, whatever orders come 
from hence yt I know nothing of, or thos fractious Spirits do, or say there. With- 
out resolution as well as meekness & Patience there is no Good ; wherefore keeping 
within the Compass of the Laws of y* Province & powrs of my Grant fear ~~ 
while I am here & able to follow my own business; I hope by this opertunity 
send you a letter, or at least to get one sent, or a coppy thereof from y* Lords Com™ 
for Tr‘ & Plant* in reproof €. Quarry’s Insolence to address, w" his vestry Lord 
Cornberry a Guest in our own town & Goverm’t, Civilly invited and treated, to write 
to the Queen to take our Goverm’t away from us, an Imprudence y* is without 
precedent, & for w°" he deserves y* severest rebukes & discountenance. 

I must tell thee, I am much more like to keep my Goverm’t than to sell or loose 
it, & therefore am not upon those uncertain and precarious Circumstances they 
hope y' are my enimys & our fr’ds may fear ; ffor our great men plainly see y* mo- 
tives of these folks to vex us & more resolve to support us in our just rights, and to 
less vallue the clamour ag’st us. But pray take care of Trade & Queen’s Revenue 
and then feed ym wth pin hard meal y‘ with softer treatment will be Insolent or 
disorderly to Goverm’t. 

Thy mother sent to-day to see me & I have dispatcht one to her business, C. 
Puckler being gone to-day & I going out of Town at 3 this afternoon. OC. L-* 
thinks to write to thee and my son, now, or by way of N. York: intending then my 
resentm’t to yt Lord, of Quarry’s business. 

John, lett honour, conscience, and old friendship prevaile to acquit thyselfe to 
me & my family and the Country according to our Laws and Constitution, not yet 
repeal’d, till they are so, in a legal manner w*" as yet is farr off. My son and 
daughter salute y* & so does with good wishes 
Thy true ffriend, 

Wu. Penn. 


P.S. Ican say no more till I heare 
from thee of the state of things. Be just 
and then wise. Salute me to y® Councill 
and Magestrates—Farewell. W. P. 

Thy Mother’s business was only to hear 
of thy wellfare. 


1 Charlewood Lawton, Penn’s lawyer. 
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[From THE Same To THE Same. ] 
Bristoll 6 9>re 1704, 
Esteemed Friend 
. I cannot let this Bearer goe without a salutation (for it is by another hand 
in roe ship that I have writ to thee already but ’tis about 6 weeks if not two 
months agoe. 

first thy relatives were lately well to whom I took care to deliver thy letters ; 
thy uncle is now or lately was on his circuit & in Cornhill. I have given th 
salutes to L’d Clarendon &c. and the character I have had of thy conduct, and wit 
them, has done thee service. 

I can make no Judgem’t of our affaires, only that the adverse Interests struggle 
mightily and ’tis thought this session of Parliament will issue it one way or t’other. 

ur affaires in Germany in a secure condition, not so in Portugall & yet worse in 
Savoy, but y* other successes more than Ballance y' & some think that y‘ war is but 
as go Vast preparations on both sides. 

have both thine, as in a former I intimated, I only desire thee steer legally by 
Just interest, and wt room there is for favour to be on y® side of my affaires ; for If 
I oop By Gov’rm’t, thou keepest my Lieftenantcy and If I resigne, one article 
will be to continue thee there, for it will be hardly done, but by consent. 

As I would have thee just to all, so discreet to our enemys, but kinde to y° ffriends 
of y* Country, & of my honest interest. I have hinted at large to ye Secretary, my 
minde about y° division of y* up’er and lower countys, and let James Coutts know 
whatever they can desire of thee as my Dep* I shall acquiesce in what thou does Mtg 
thy best consideration, and those of y® Province that one of y® worthiest mindes, 
and further confirme the same notwithstanding the ungratefull and unworthy 
behaviour of Rob’t ffrench & John Hill. 

Lett W. Clarke know pray that I have his, Ppa last opertunity, and have his 
former, and writ an answeare. Tell him I shall complain to ye Com= of Trade & 
Plantations about y* Marylanders, and consider of y® rest he writt of. 

I need not bid thee respect my Son & yet I would not carry y* too farr, and I 
hope there will be no need of it. Thy ff’ds remain such. I wish I could say the 
same. If it lays in thy way to help y® bearer pray do, he is a poor kinsman of my 


wife’s, who salutes thee, as does with a true — 5 . 
y Sincere 


My salutes affect. ffriend 
to y® Council & a pope Wu. Penn. 
a 


y° well inclined at large. 


[From THE Same To THE Same.] 


Cou. Evans & London 30% 7, 1705. 
Esteemed Fr‘. 
Thy last was of the 5 month last, in haste, So Short, chiefly intimating 
the hasty coming over of Coll. Quary. I hope he has no Com’issions from our 
teful crew on that Side the water, the unwearied troubler of our poor Israel 

and here are our Pennsilvania Company and Lumby? that wait upon him, and I 
fancy next Coll. Nicholson and perhaps—Ld. Corn. affaires, those Law Suits may go 
a good way to engage him upon this Voyage. However I hope the man that knows 
him to y® Bottom will tread hard upon his heeles, or close at least, if you there 
— any mischief. 

have in mine by Burnam and in my last by Guy, or that Ship at least been 
Cargo to Several of thine, and therefore Shall only tell thee that thine of 7 Imo. 
1703-4, 29th 3mo. 1704, 30th 3mo. 1704, 27th 5mo. 1704, 25th 6mo. 1704, 4th 8mo. 
1704 and 6th 2mo. 1704, 30th 3mo 1705 came alsoe to hand which saving that I have 
mentioned, I have answered. I lament the Separation of the Province and Coun- 
ties ; and i affirm I never intended So, but upon Condition I lost my Governm’t 
and then that y° Countyes—as well as Province Should have the Same freedome. 


1 Had been a lawyer in Lewes, Delaware. 

2 Quarry, as judge of the admiralty court in 1699, had condemned the ship Providence 
of Stockwith, Capt. Lumby, because it had not been registered. 

After the sale of the cargo, one-third of the proceeds was offered to Penn as proprietor, 
which he declined to use, and notified the owners of the vessel that it was at their disposal. 
Quarry and the advocate Moore were considered to have acted dishonorably in the case. 
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But the Lower Countyes were soo much the Occasion of all this Confusion, I fear 
by adhearing to ye Enemys of the Province, Quary, Moor, those villanous vipers. 
And it pleases me not a little, to find thee §o apprehensive of their practises, and 
that thou hast made So great a part of the best of the Church People Sensible of 
their Base—and unreasonable designes. Not but that D. L. (one of y* worst of 
men) envying Moor, as folks of a Trade use to do, as well as Moor—leading him ae | 
may by begrudging —— Loyd his large practice among our Fr* hath contribu 


to our Confusion. I have not yet presented the Queen any of the Addresses Sent me, 


because signd by a age So obnoxious as D. L.* and I am discouraged from it 
or the Laws if the Fleet stays but 14 Fi longer, what are 


on that Acct. As 
allowed Shall be Sent and a letter from the Lords Comissioners for Trade and Planta- 
tions that will not disgust thee. No Surrender yet, but when done (if done) depend 
upon it, I shall make it my Care for myself as well as thee, to Secure x Govern™ 
place for thee. The old Keeper is out, and William Cooper will be declared to 
morrow, and changes after that manner else where are expected which I hint for 
thy Aime. Coll. Quary with his Protector Perry have been with me, professes all 
fairness and friendlyness, and though thou didst not take his advice in proceeding 
ag*t the Vessell in an Admiralty way, yet he will only ask y* opinion of the Comis- 
sioners of y° Customs for information and not complaint. 1 know the Lords of Trade 
will drop it, and that of the Wool if not press, for they were pleased y° New-Eng- 
landers came at the Wool of Road Island? so ingenuously as they did 2 years ago 
by sheering of them on Connetticutt Side. But complaint came to me from Phila- 
—_ against ye increase of publick, and the high rates of 8 per c. Lacence yearly 
which at 50 of them Comes to 400£ per Ann. And they se | itis more than twice the 
value of what they have or give here for them. I called to-day at thy mother’s, 
but she was not at home, is well. So thy Friends Salute thee, much is said of the 
Eewdnes of Pennsylvania. 1 beg of thee to have regard to my Character, and give 
not that advantage against me either with God or good or bad men whose ill use of it 
I most fear, on a publick acct. I have just now Rec’d thine of 5 5mo. (July) and 
am very Sorry that wicked man D. L. could blow up any of his Mermidons to such 
a pitch of brutishness as thy Acct. of William Biles relates that is a meer vox et 
praeterea nihil, a Coxcomb, and a Prag-matick in graine. That fellow’s plantation 
is a Robbery upon Pennsbury, and, if there be a grant, was not a — from me, 
nor any Towed Land writs, for it was surveyed long before and done in my ab- 
sence, formerly, and Judge Mompresson* can tell if { may not be deceived, in my 
Grant as well as the Crown, be it King or Queen,—Since, if confirmed, it was upon 
Surprize, and rattle an Inquisition about his eares, if not a prosecution. And know 
that when the time is expired of Session he may be taken to task, Since the Service 
he may pretend he was to attend is over. And first complain to the Friends, and 
if they wont or cant bow him to make Satisfaction, take it by Law thy Selfe. Pra: 
mind what I say, be Secret, which is discreet, and fall on him or any other suc 
unruly People at once, and make Some one Example to terrifie the rest. Thou 
not not only my leave, but liking and encouragement whether called Quakers or 
others. 

I hope yet to weather my difficulties here and there, and I hope what I Sent pr 
J. Guy 3 or 4ms. ago to testifie my case about the Laws, and in case of a Surrender. 
of their Priviledges, every way will deeply affect the honest hearted to be thankful 
and grateful. 1 have told thee of Coll. q 's discourse and professions before Merch* 
Perry and Some of our Friends and Shall watch his Steps I pretty well ken and 


1 David Lloyd was born in 1656 in Manoron, co. Montgomery, Wales. Is said to have 
studied under Judge Jeffries. Arrived in Pennsylvania, in 1686, in ship Amity. A Quaker 
from policy and not principle it is thought, occasioned by his marriage in the province of 
Grace Growden, a superior woman. The last twenty years of his life he resided in Chester. 
He was chief-justice of Pennsylvania, and died at the age of 78, in 1731. 

2 The wool act of England punished with imprisonment and the loss of the left hand the 
sending of live sheep out of the kingdom, and no encouragement was given to the dressing 
of skins, or to manufactures in the colonies. 

3 William Biles was a prominent member of the council. He had come to Pennsylvania 
before Penn, and had settled on the Delaware river under a grant from Governor Andros. 
His > ap is marked on a of 1679-80. He had a contempt for Evans and had 
used these expressions concerning him: ‘‘ He is buta boy.” “ He is not fit to govern us.” 
‘© We will kick him out.” He and his wife were preachers. 

4 Roger Mompesson is thus described by Penn in a letter to Logan: “ He is a moderate 
churchman, knows the world here, has been in two several parliaments and recorder of 
Southampton, only steps abroad to ease his fortune of some of his father’s debts.” Was 
a favorite of Earl of Clarendon and proved worthless. 
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Shall watch him. Do you that are my = Friends there, your part to compose 
and maintain my just cause there, and I hope with God’s assistance to prevent our 
Enemies here. ~ ye told J. Logan I wanted a Duplicate of the Laws, those 
Sent under y* aac 1, being presented to the Lords, and so out of my power, but 
as I occasionally borrow them. Howbeit almost 4 of them are demur’d to, as I 
have—already observ’d Perhaps by this opportunity I may say more about them, I 
could have those that are approv’d to Send presently but all y* Laws being under 
one Seale they Scruple having them presented by parcells and they cant present 
the body but the rest will receive the Queen’s Negative, and then they cease and 
you will be thereby difficient in Governm’t ; So that I am at a Stand, whether it 
may not be best to let them rest as they are, till those a agt are amended. 
wording them more “vane | being the greatest reason for the Attorney Gen! an 
Lords Exceptions. herefore if the aang by the Lords go no farther, it is to 
Save the rest till they come in fuller Termes to be approved also. My Toyle and 
expensive daily Attendance with a boy to wait on me and a Scribe to Assist me at 
above 40 pr Ann. besides lodgings and food &c. are well known here even to great 
Streightness. How I can do more and Serve them better I dont know. The Lord 
uphold my life to my poor Family under all my troubles. Among many that ask 
for thee Sr. Roger Mosson [Mompesson] is one, ’twas yesterday and remember to 
thee, and was not displ at the Acct. I gave him. 

Our heats here are t, and the mightiest party making that has been known, 
So that it Seems the Crisis of affaires and what way they take now is like to be last- 
ing for the future. I beseech God to prevent farther breaches. Ch. Lawton is and 
all is well. S* Jos. Fredenham dined there this week and myself. He has writ he 
tells me and will by this opportunity. For my Son he has now writ to thee, and 
other persons more largely than he did to me when there. He is like to be Some- 
body here in a while I think. Is glad,—with my Selfe, that there Seems a returne 
to me and my abused Interest, indeed to Justice, and Self preservation, among our 
Friends there, through the Example of those y' were always reasonable in their 
thoughts and inclinations, pray cherrish and Smile upon Such and frequent and be 
easy and friendly with them totally to recoverand establish them. Birely is Arriv’d 
mightily uested by Ld. Cla. and Ld. Rochester, not to appear against Ld. Corn. 
if that will do. 

There’s no certain news of y* taking of Barcelona, but there is certainly a Great 
revolt in Catalonia in favour of Ch. 34. but thou’lt have this and much more from 
y* com’n prints, to w I refer thee. I shall be glad to hear of the good effects of y*® 
opening of Trade with y* Spaniards and of your unanimity this Assembly for the 
publick good. Give my love to all our Sincere hearted Friends, whether Magis- 


trates or others and let ’em know I have delay’d my Surrender on purpose, till the , 


Laws that concern their Security are confirmed tho’ reduc’d to great difficulties for 
want of Consideration I may justly expect thence. When thou hast occasion to 
write to the Ld of Trade or Com’issioners of the Customes-inclose thy Letters to me 

that I may Second them. : 
I think I shall hardly Say much more at present But that Iam with real 
affection Thy faithful Fr¢. 
Wu. Penn. 


[From THE Saus TO THE SaME.] 


Honoured Friend, London 7 12 mo. 1705. 
I did in my last inform thee, of what Letters I Rec’d. from thee ; Since 
which came that of the 224 Augt. the last before being of 5% of July as thy dates 
express. I am truly glad thy state of health returns thy great usefuleness to me 
engages me to desire and hope it and my Friendship not less, and as it is pleasing 
news to all thy Friends. f 
I sent thy Mother and friend Lawton theirs, who are with the rest of thy Friends 
well and salute thee. Mine are also I bless God, with the addition of another boy, 
now five in all, and with their Mother at their Grandfathers at Bristoll. Our laws 
are before the Queen, and what cannot be done at onse must be done at twise ; for 
I will take the confirmation as I can get it. J. Logans last was of 9' 9br that 
by the Nonsuch is not yet come to hand nor L4. Cornberrys 2 days ago, the lesson 
Letters are come to hand, which I admire at. So can send no answer. _ : 
Things go smooth with the Queen, as to home and foreign business and in Spain 
by Ld. Peterboroughs letter to me (who succeeds so far that most of Valentia and 
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Arrogan have declared for the new King Charles the 34) who has made him 
Generallissimo of all his Armies every where, I have a letter from him of 24, 9mo 
last, too days after the Secretarys and if the Recruits sent him, get time enough 
that King will in all probability, be in ree pe of Spain in a yearstime. For 
my surrender I govern myself by the dealings I find among you towards me. If I 
may believe Coll. Quary he goes highly Desposed to favour our affaires, words and 
his had, before divers, have pledged performances and I cannot perceive here other- 
wise, he sees how it is with me and that it will not hurt his interests to befriend 
mine, and a little time after his arrival if thou &c. think it for my advantage that 
he comes into the Counsil, he is willing, and I should be so too and that he be first 
or Second thereof to show he is reconsiled. 

I wait ye Conclusion of the last Assembly, finally to take my own measures, and 
I hope to have it by the Pacquet not yet come to hand. I cannot at this distance 
Judge, but must depend upon thy Judgm'and my best friends and time, and again 
y® people would not have me to do so, if not done, pray what I have to do 
and send it me pr. first I will loose no opportunity the inclosed is the Original of 
w' I sent of 7“ and 8™ last, by our last Lar perng fear not my > to thee. 
I hear by Coll. Quarys Pacquet that is arrived pr. Nonsuch that the lower Countys 
have granted 14 pr pound. I hope y* Province will in no wise come behind them 
the continuation whereof would make our wheels go the faster, and rr then get 
fresh heart. I know thy natural abilitys, and acquired address, and hope to feel 
the good effects thereof. I send thee a new Com’ission wt that Bullbegger left out 
of reservation to me or my Heirs in Legislation lodging that in thy brest of Integ- 
rity, which I rely upon, for that was made a mighty thing of. I hope thou kee 
a good Correspondence w‘ Coll. Seymour and next neighbour because of Maryland- 
ers claim that I hope is more vexatious than hurtfull. I shall press the runing of 
the line, as I have done, and so no fault of mine it has not been before, but I know 
not what James Logan means by securing against y° Crowns pretentions as to the 
Boundaries. I have writ him of my private affairs and I hope his Zeal honesty and 

Service, will keep him firme, and his own prudence in a due temper to give 
them acceptance with the concerned. In all occasions Show an utmost care not to 
offend on the side of the Queens Revenue, and the Just bounds of Admiralty autho- 
rity. . Coll. Quary has promised great moderation, and prays thou wilt take him 
with thee in those things, that so all occasions of misunderstanding may be pre- 
vented. I have writ also largely to our Frds. that writ so copiously to me, and they 
and their Interest prevails in this last Election and Assembly. 

My Sister, Cous. Pools, Cousin John from Dantzik, my own son and Self dined at 
my Son and Daughter Aubreys to day all well and salute thee Coll Quary going early 
to-morrow. I must close, leave much to him to discourse and advise, upon honour, 
for the Ships lye in the Downs, but not without the honest love and regards 
wishing thee the best Success, for thy own hon" and interest as well as mine andam, 

Thy faithful and affect. friend, 
Give my Salutes to all Wu. Penn. 
our friends in Governm*, 
& profession as if named. 
Vale. 


[From THE Same To THE SamE.] 
London, 27 3 mo. 1708. 
Esteemed Fr’d 


Since my last to thee 15 3 mo‘ by Capt Hamilton, I have not till 2 days 

of y* 28 7 br 1707 r’cved one title from thee, tho’ so necessary to both our 
affairs, as well to my Enemies contrivances ag** my oy ge as ye seditions 
ag*t r Goverm’t by y* lett’r thou wilt perceive y* objections to thy conduct. Since 
w by other folks lett™* I have heard of an extreme false step ab‘ a law made at 
N. Castle to ye prejudice of the fundamentall right and claime of y° Province ; viz’ 
free and undisturbed passage to and from y® vince, in my Patent, most pa- 
thetically worded, w*" seemes to have united y® sev! Partys ag* thee, and me, in 
consequence upon a common interest w* indeed looks like a —_—— stroke to thy 
unhappyness. However that is not all, for y® charge of a lewed deportmt at 
Conostogoe is mightily aggravated, w** thy journey incognito to bring y° mother 
and daughter on their voyage, or at least journey to y* ship after soe much freedom 
with the latter, at least we | of y¢ former’s escapeing out of prison to ye loss of 
her creditors. Two such capitall breaches of God’s commandm’ts, and yt of ye 
Vou. XXVI. 38 
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debtoress directly in y* very eye of y* governm’t, y‘ all I have been able to prevent 
some of our fr’ds from goeing to Queen and Councill, with y* complaints from ye 
Assembly there, and rather quietly to lay thee aside after soe many years being in, 
wis customary w' y® Queen or Councill to doe as in y® case of y* Duke of Ormond, 
L4 Cornberry &c. than by an obstinate dispute to have such things exposed, as 
must have disabled thee from other services or Employm* yt yet thou mayst stand 
fairly for. This I thought the best way and so some of thy truest and kindest frds 
to prevent y® mallice of some ill Spirits. So yt thou must give such a Proof of thy 
discretion as may bespeake thy Preferm’t in some Station not Less beneficial. 

Esqr Lawton, Parson Evans,’ Netervill thy uncle & mot* have been acquainted 
w*h y¢ reason of this, for no Long‘ agoe than y® begining of this month 3 Persons 
who had rec’d y® last as well as former Assembly’s Invectives ag*t thee Came wth a 
sort of Impeachment from them there ag* thee to ye Queen, and made me their last 
Complaint, and if rejected to proceed to Queen and Councill; so y: wt we have 
done was y° best y* offered for thy advantage, some things being to likely to be 
proved, and by some _ y® Spott, y* are of a very reprovable nature, and Injustice 
to my own character there and here, I could not any longer reject their request, 
to Change hands, and therefore I Petitioned y* Queen in these Termes, and y; was 
all y* reason I gave for praying her approbation of my Choice and Commission. 

Now know that I take thy care of my inter* in Minerall matt". very kindly, and 
shall certainly hold aon obliged if Mitchell? be made true, and y* y° vallue rises 
as I have heard by J. gan, &c. who I perceive by thine seems to guess rather 
than know. His on y‘ subject was dated this mo‘ a year or near it. Such an affair 
Judiciously, and as honestly Performed will quickly end my misfortunes, and 
enable me to doe wond™ for yt poor Country after all y* ingratitude as well as In- 
justice of some Perverse tempers in it, whome God forgive. I hope y® tenor of this 

tt‘ will not be able to provoke thee to either, but after wt has been said, and rea- 
sons for it, rather quicken thee to recommend thyself to ty Services, I and mine 
here away may be able to rend* thee in a future regard, and for y° New Castle peo- 
ple they px A appen to find themselves mistaken at Last, I mean the Lower Coun- 
tys busy folks yt have not used me w” Justice or gratitude or Common Civility, but 

committ my Cause to God ag* all my unworthy Enemy’s of whome R. Hallwell I 
have heard is y® Greatest, time fails me, y* bearer is sent for to Liverpool where ye 
Ship lyes he has taken a ge in, and sets out to-morrow early upon his Journey 
of we J had no notice till to-day by himself, Lord Lovelace sailes in a month, and 
I think by him to write wt I omitt now, and therefore conclude, w y* good wishes 
of me, mine, and all thy best frd’s wt lam and desire to be. Thy assured fr’d to 
serve thee when I may. - 


29. 4m. 1708. 


I have yesterday thine of the 12 of 11™°. (Jan.) 1707-8, and I shall im- 
prove it the best I can with those warm’d ag’st thee, but it comes 2 months to late; 
a publick war or a ne of hands must be, and accordingly, Coll. Charles Gook- 
ing will succeed thee who will I hope give at least some content. He has com- 
manded men, is about 48 pee of age, and intends to Sow all he has in y® Count: 
& become a planter & will waite on Lord Lovelace yt goes in 3 weeks they say. 
hope for a word about the thy last mentioned. Thy unckle brought thine 
yesterday, as well to thy Mother. Thy ff’ds wish thee well, but nobody more than 

Thy reall ffriend 
Wm. Penn. 





T. Grey is w™ me & gives thee 
his best respects. Endeavours me for 
thy service here, by thy ff’ds. 


1 Rev. Evan Evans came to Philadelphia in 1700, and was the preacher at Christ (the 
Episcopal) Church. After the first meeting of a presbytery in Philadelphia, he went to 
London in 1707, and urged the appointment of a bishop or suffragan for America. In his 
memorial he alludes to the recently formed presbytery in these words: ‘* Wheresoever 
presbytery is established, there they have the face and appearance of an ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction and authority after their way, to resort to upon all occasions. But our clergy 
in America are left destitute of any advantages of this kind.” 

His connection with Christ Church terminated in 1719. Although a Welshman he was 
not a relative of the governor. 


2 See foot-note ! on p. 423, 
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Salem Loyalists. 


SALEM LOYALISTS.— MRS. MEHITABLE HIGGINSON. 
Communicated by Joun J. Lattin, Esq., of New-York city. 


Mrs. MeniTasLe Hicernson was the daughter of Dr. Thomas Robie, 
of Salem, born in 1724, and married Dec. 29th, 1755, John Higginson, of 
Salem (his third wife), descendant in the sixth generation from the Rev. 
Francis. He died on 23 Sept. 1774, leaving her a widow with one child, a 
daughter, Mehitable, born in Salem, March 26th, 1764. At the beginning 
of the war she, with this daughter and her father’s family and friends, who 
were on the side of the Loyalists, fled to Halifax, where they continued till 
the restoration of peace, when they returned to Salem. Here she and her 
daughter took up their abode in a small house on Essex, near the corner of 
Monroe street, where for many years they kept a school for the small 
children of the neighborhood. The daughter was universally known as 
‘ Miss Hitty,’ and was noted for her aptitude in teaching spelling, in which 
all her pupils invariably became proficient. 

A lady of Salem, recently deceased, and who was an attendant at her 
school, was accustomed to relate that she had her scholars arranged in a 
semicircle and kept at her side a long cane-rod, with which she could reach 
each scholar and thus inflict summary punishment, without leaving her seat. 
She used also to pin delinquent pupils to her dress, a mode of punishment 
common in Salem schools of that day, and which, it is said, more than any 
other, was dreaded by her scholars. 

“Madam Higginson,” writes another lady of Salem, “was a woman of 
great intelligence, piety, wisdom and energy,—very dignified in demeanor 
and very aristocratic in feeling. In our Revolutionary war, she unfortu- 
nately favored the wrong side,—saying on one occasion, ‘ It would be a joy 
to ride through American blood to the hubs of my chariot wheels.’ Of course, 
it was neither pleasant or prudent for her to remain here; and with her 
father’s family, she removed to Nova Scotia; but returned at the close of 
the war, and opened a school for young ladies, which became quite celebra- 
ted. Some of her pupils were day-boarders ; our old neighbor, Mrs. Dodge, 
was one of them. I can call to mind only one of the stories she used to 
tell us children, of her school life. A rule, never to be broken, was, that 
everything put on the plate at dinner, must be eaten. One poor child had 
a great dislike for carrot ; so, one day, when she was helped to some, she 
thought she would eat it at once, that she might enjoy the rest of her dinner. 
This did not escape the notice of Madam Higginson, who said, as she laid 
another large one on her plate, ‘I perceive you are extravagantly fond of 
carrot !’ 

Their servant was an old black’ woman, named Violet ; who was often sent 
into the closet for her wrong doings. She seemed to think little of the dis- 
grace, saying, ‘she didn’t care ; while she was there, they had all the work 
todo’ ° * * 

Miss Hetty continued to teach as long as she was able. How well I 
remember her tall, erect form, as she stood at her door, to watch the little 
ones, till they had safely crossed the street. In looks, dress, words and 
deeds, she was a peculiar person. * * * * She was always popular 
as a teacher of young children, taking a motherly interest in all that inter- 
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ested them. Some of the best men and women in Salem were taught by 
her lessons of truthfulness and benevolence that influenced them through 
life. When once asked what she taught her children, she replied ‘ Ethics.’ 
She certainly inculcated the very essence of generosity, when she gave a 
child who had been very good in school, a strawberry : telling her to ‘slice 
it, and share it with her brothers and sisters’ * * * * * * 

You say you ‘remember her little damsel.’* I can see her now, as she 
walked to church on Sunday; so staid, so clean. Strange as it may seem, 
she who had before her eyes so bright an example of single blessedness, 
listened to the voice that has lured so many from its peaceful paths. She 
married a widower, and the last I heard from her, she was the affectionate 
wife of a loving husband. 

So, one after another, they passed away. Matron, maiden, and little 
damsel. All gone. And our farm wagon rattles four times a day over the 
very spot where the school room stood, and where both teachers saw ‘ the 
last of earth.’” 

Mrs. Higginson the mother lived to be 94 years of age, and died in 
Salem in Jan. 1818. The daughter continued the school, and died in Salem 
July 19th, 1846. Her virtues were commemorated in an obituary notice by 
the late Hon. Daniel Appleton White, published in the Salem Gazette of 
July 21st, 1846. In his diary of July 20th, 1846, Judge White pays the 
following tribute to her: 

“Passed forenoon mostly in completing my obituary notice of Miss 
Higginson, whose worth and excellence as a teacher I endeavored to set 
forth as an example to others as well as to make them better known and 
appreciated, having ever regarded her as one of the choicest blessings 
Salem ever had.” He then speaks of her great service in the moral train- 
ing of the children under her charge, and adds, “I feel her loss and am 
grateful for her lessons and efforts for my own children. Her whole history 
as well as ancestry is interesting.” 


LETTER FROM THE REV. JACOB CROWINSHIELD TO THE 
REV. DR. BENTLEY. 


From the Collection of Miss Mary R. CROWNINSHIELD. 


Washington, 3d Dee’r, 1803. 
Dear Sir. Saturday. 

At 10 O. C. last night the all important constitutional amendment passed 
the Senate of the U. S. by the necessary majority of two thirds, twenty-two senators 
being in favour and ten against it, Mr. Stone voting on the right side, having been 
secured by an amendment providing for an event which I believe never will happen. 

If the election is ever bro’t into the house of representatives (which of itself is 
very improbable now the discriminating principle is adopted) and no President is 
chosen by the 4th of March, the Vice President is to be the Presid’t, and the num- 
ber out of whom a choice is to be made, is reduced to 3 instead of 5, in case the 
Presid’t shall not have been elected by the Electors in the first instance. 

The 9 federal senators from New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware & New Jersey (1. Mr. Dayton) with Gen’! Butler of South Carolina, calling 


1 Her waiting maid; well known in the neighborhood as “ Miss Hetty’s little damsel,” 
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himself republican, voted in the negative, and those in the affirmative were of Ver- 
mont, Rhode Isld, New York (1. Bailey) New Jersey (1.Condit) Pennsylvania 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee & Ohio, in a 
22 Senators ; the other New York Senator Genl Armstrong, republican, & the South 
Carolina Senator Genl Sumpter, a genuine republican being absent. 

I beg leave to congratulate you on this occasion as I have no doubt you will con- 
sider it as of the highest importance. Federalism may now hang its head and weep 
over the misfortunes which it has bro’t upon itself, for had the party not opposed 
the will of the people, when the election was bro’t into the House of representatives 
in 1800, it is probable this amendment would not have been now bro’t forward. 
The subject will be introduced into our branch on Monday or Tuesday at furthest 
& there cannot be a doubt of its obtaining the proper majority. In the course of 
the debate in the Senate, which I attended the whole evening to its close, many 
severe things were said on both sides. A friend of yours from Massachusetts, in 
the course of his arguments against the amendment took occasion to quote poetry ; 
he said people differed in their religious as well as political opinions & then 
alluding to the President, in a manner not to be mistaken, he added the following 
memorable words from the Poet. 

“ Some think on Calvin, Heaven’s own spirit fell ; 
While others think he was the instrument of Hell.” 

I do not know that I quote him right, & the Gentleman, himself, said he was not 
sure that he did, but you know the lines in Pope & can easily correct the mistake. 
This is between ourselves & you will see the propriety of keeping my name out 
of sight, but you may relate the fact, for it was said in full Senate. The debates 
however were all taken down & you will, I dare say, see itin the gentlemans speech. 
I am happy, also to inform you that we have peace with Morocco. The Secret’y of 
the Navy has assured me that a is settled to our entire satisfaction. The 
old treaty is revived, no tribute to be paid and the Govt of Tangiers mulct. $40,000 
for having issued the orders to capture our vessels without being authorized, as is 
alleged. Previous to this settlement which took place on the 10m Oct’r our little 
fleet was drawn up before Tangiers, which they threatened to bombard and destroy 
& no doubt the Emperor was frightened into peace. After the my acknowledg- 
ments on his part, and after every point had been arranged, Com' Preble & Mr. 
Lear came forward & presented the Emperor, his captured ship & crew, &. even 
added a ‘Tripolitan prize, of no use to us, upon the condition that she should not be 
restored to Tripoli until an adjustment of our differences with that power, and 
then it was that the Emperor said the Americans were his good friends and the 
President of the United States, the best Christiun he had ever known.—As hostilities 
have now ceased with Morocco, the bill authorizing reprisals on their vessels goods 
& effects, which was on its passage through the House will be stopped. It is ex- 
pected that we shall soon have peace with the Bey of Tripoli, as the Emperor of M. 
promises his influence, the Bey having married his niece, but we depend more on 
our Squadron which has gone directly up to Tripoli, and where the ships will soon 
be bro’t into actual employment, if the Bey still proves obstinately bent on con- 
tinuing the war. 

All quiet at N. O. on the 5m Nov. We shall have later news tomorrow & you may 
rest assured no opposition will be offered. I would not say so if it was not the 
unanimous opinion of every republican in this city.—Excuse this hasty letter, and 


permit me to add, I am very sincerely Your friend, 
Rev‘ W™ Bentley, Jacos CROWNINSHIELD. 
Salem, Mass. 





Newmarcu.—The following inscription was recently copied from the headstone 
standing over the grave of Rev. John Newmarch in Kittery, Maine, who was one 
of the earliest settled ministers in York ge | 

** Rev. John Newmarch the first pastor o 
Kittery, died January 15, 1754, aged 81 years. 

He graduated at Harvard, 1690, commenced his ministry in Kittery as early as 
sig’ 1695, was ordained pastor of the church Nov. 4, 1714, and continued until 
1751. 


N. J. Herrick. 
Alfred, Me. 
Vou. XXVI. 88* 


the first Congregational church in 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Toppan Lane, Newsuryport, Mass.—Toppan Lane, or street, as it is now called, 
well deserves the name, as during most of the time since its first settlement, it has 
been occupied by the Toppan family. ‘The old ane the name was Topham. 
A large part of the names of the original settlers have been much changed in their 
descendants. As an illustration, the name of Kimball is a corruption of the English 
Kemble ; Cilley has been improved from Silly. ’ 

The first of the Newbury Toppans, Abraham, sailed from Yarmouth, Eng., with 
his wife and two children, May 10, 1637, and in the same year was Jicensed to live in 
Newbury, for at that time new comers were closely scrutinized. They had seven 
children, of whom the fourth, Jacob, married Hannah Sewall, a sister of Chief Jus- 
tice Sewall, ne, 1670, and built and occupied the same year, according to Rev. 
Benjamin Hale, D.D., one of his descendants, the old Toppan house. The land was 
— to him by his father, who received it from Mr. Sewall, by a deed still pre- 
served in the old house. It will thus be seen that this house is more than two 
hundred years old, and, if not the oldest, is certainly one of the oldest houses in 
what is now Newburyport. It has always been in the hands of Jacob Toppan’s 
descendants, and is now occupied by Mrs. Moses se a For more than a hundred 
years it was the only house in Toppan Lane, when, in 1785, Stephen Toppan, a 

t grandson of Jacob, built the house now No. 6, occupied for so many years by 
is two daughters, and in which one of them, Mrs. Green, recently died in the 
same house where she was born eighty-two years before. 

The third house was built in 1787, on the corner of Toppan and High streets, by 
Jonathan Harris, who married Anna Toppan, a great-granddaughter of Jacob. 
She died in 1860, wanting only three months of a hundred years of age, and there 
her daughter, who married Daniel T. Colman, still resides. Mr. and Mrs. Colman 
celebrated their golden wedding three years ago, and with one exception are the 
= couple surviving, who lived on High street at the time of their marriage. 

he fourth house was erected in 1820, by Edward Toppan, another descendant of 
Jacob Toppan, and there his widow now resides. These were the only houses on 
the street till a dozen years ago, and up to that time none but a descendant of Jacob 
Toppan had ever lived on the street. Since then four houses have been erected, 
three of them by families strangers to the Toppan blood. 

The descendants of Jacob Toppan of To ~ Lane are very numerous and respec- 
table, embracing the Hales call Littles of Belleville, the Atkinsons, Coffins, Doles, 
and other well known families. In 1846, an interesting gatherin of these deacend- 
ants, to the number of a hundred and fifty, was held in the old Toppan house, of 
which Joshua Coffin, himself one, published an account. 

We have spoken only of the descendants of Jacob Toppan, the fourth child of 
Abraham. The descendants of the other children are very numerous, especially of 
Peter, the oldest, who came with his father from ay orgs We will not attempt a 
list of the honorable names, tracing their ancestry back to their parent stock, but 
there is certainly no richer blood in New-England, which statement will not be 
doubted when it is known that Nathaniel Thayer, of Boston, is a direct descendant 
of Abraham Toppan through his son Peter. 

Though the town of Newbury was the cradle of the Toppans, the name has existed 
there for nearly a century in only one family, and that is now reduced to two 
members. W. C. Topp. 


GenEaLocy.—Mrs. de Salis née Bainbridge, who continues her professional labors 
as Genealogist and Herald at her Literary Agency, Gower Street, Euston Square, 
under her maiden name, has discovered the birth place of John Eliot the Indian 
Apostle, his mother’s baptism and his grandfather’s decease. He comes of the old 
Essex family of Eliots, who rs iayay | settled there at a very early period from 
Devonshire. Mrs. de Salis expects to have the pedigree quite perfect after October. 

She has many notes relating to Fitch (a genealogy of which she is preparing for 
the English Fitches), Grappenried, Perkins, Page, Bolton, Seymour, Warren, 
Waters, and Webster. ILLIaM TYLER. 

Auburndale, Mass. 
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Lonceviry.—The names and ages of the family of Col. James Davis, of Oyster 
River,—formerly a parish of Dover, now Durham, N. H.,—are given ‘4 Jeremy 
Belknap, in his ‘‘ History of New Hampshire.’’ He says of this family that it was 
‘* remarkable for longevity as well as superior stature.’’ Col. Davis served in the 
French and Indian wars, being a Lieutenant in = William’s war, beginning in 
1688, a Captain in Queen Anne’s war in 1704, and afterward Colonel. He was 
also, for many years, a prominent and useful member of the General Assembly of 
New-Hampshire.* 

The names and ages are as follows :— 





The father died in 1749, aged 88 
r James, 93 
Thomas, 88 
Samuel, 1788, 99 
Daniel, 65 
Sarah, 91 
His children { Hannah 77 
Elizabeth, 79 
—_— 1791, 87 

Phebe eet. 85, and the widow 

‘ of Samuel zt. 102, are yet 

| living. 
This table was printed in 1792. Including Phebe’s 

age as then given, 85 


And the total would be, 852 years, 
an average of 85 1-5 yearseach. The average age of the six oldest children is 91 
years. It will be difficult to find, in the families of to-day, instances of such lon- 
gevity, as the above, and that of the Clarks, as given in the ‘“* Notes and Queries ”’ 
of the July number. E. H. Goss. 
Melrose, Mass. 





Lornrop.—The following will answer one of the questions concerning this name 
in the July ‘* Notes and Queries.” On a stone-slab imbedded in the side-walk o’ 
the main street in South Deerfield, Mass., near where Bloody Brook crosses, is this 
inscription, which I have often seen: ‘‘ Grave of Captain Lathrop and men slain by 
the Indians.’’ A few rods to the north stands the monument erected to their mem- 
ory, at the laying of the corner-stone of which, in 1835, Edward Everett delivered 
one of his most pleasing and eloquent orations, commemorative of the event which 
took place Sept. 18, 1675, ‘‘ that most fatal Day, the Saddest that ever befel New- 
England,”’ says Hubbard. E. H. Goss. 
lelrose, July, 1872. 


1 Among the documents printed in the ‘ Provincial Papers,” relating to the Province of 
New-Hampshire, is one by Col. Davis as follows :-— 

“ A claim of the severa) persons under named for their snow-shoes and mogasans which 
were imprest for her Maj’tys service by Capt. James Davis, by order of Collo. Hilton. 
se follows a list of eighteen names.) Tweve e of snow-shoes and mogasins was 

proved under Coll. Hilton to the asteward to Picwacket and Marigewock, and non of 
them Returned, The Reast of them Improved in the winter scout above the heds of the 
province under Capt. James Davis.” 

Indorsed — *‘ Capt. Davis acctt Allowed nine pounds 

of snow-shoes. Dec. 6, 1709.” pr the Committee & Assembly. 


This claim = out of an “Act for the better enabling the Inhabitants to pursue the. 
Enemy in the Winter season,” passed Aug. 23, 1704, whereby ‘‘ every Householder within 
the several Towns of this Province” was to provide, under penalty, * one good pair of 
snow-shoes and mogasheens,”’ “and if at any time the said shoes shall be improved in pro. 
ceeding after the enemy, and wore out, or damaged such shoes and mogasheens shall be 
repaired and made good at the province charge, and to be delivered to the owners, who is 
hereby injoyned to keep them continually in good repaire during the present Warr with the 
French & Indian enemy.” p 

We find also that, in 1722, the Province of N, Hampr. was indebted to Col. Davis “ For 
service done in surveying The road to Winnipishoky, 5 days, £2. 10. 0;” and a few months 
afterwards “ for taking the whole care and management of the affairs in Cutting sy way: to 
Winnipishoky pond, 8 days at 10s. £4.” DITOR. 
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Tue ‘‘Srars anp Srripss,’”’—rTHE Finsr Disptay on Boarp Smp.—Mrs. Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, in her New-England Legends, published by J. R. O & Co., 
1871, under the heading Newburyport, p. 26, says: ‘* Here was built the first ship 
that ever displayed our upon the Thames, a broom at her peak that day, after 
Van Tromp’s fashion, to tell the story of how she had swept the seas.”” That honor 
has been claimed for the Comte de Grasse, Nicholas Johnson master, a Newbury- 
port ship, but it is clearly proved by the Custom House records, English newspapers, 
parliamentary speeches, and other evidence (See Hist. of Origin and Progress of 
the Flag of the U. S.), that the ship Bedford, of Nantucket, Wm. Mooers master, 
entered at the Custom House, Feb. 3, 1783, and wasbeyond doubt the first American 
vessel to wear our stars and stripes on the Thames. Van Tromp carried his broom at 
the masthead, not at the peak. Mrs. Spofford also says (p. 40), under the — 
Porrsmoutn, that the America 74, built at Portsmouth, and presented to the Frenc 
King, was captured by the English ‘‘ who admired her structure and ornament so 
much, that they added to her carvings the crest of the Prince of Wales, and consid- 
ered her peerless in their fine navy,’’ and that during the last war with England she 


did service against her builders and is still afloat, a fifty gun ship of the Queen’s, ‘an ~ 


eee, aay Mr. Brewster in his Rambles, ‘‘ to Piscataqua shipwrights and to our 
coast oak.’ 

The fact is (see Reaister, vol. xxii. 1868, pp. 397, 398) the ‘America, 74, launched 
at Portsmouth, 1782, was constructed of unseasoned wood, and twelve years after 
her launch, in Lord Howe’s action of the Ist of June, 1794, another ship of the same 
name and of different dimensions, her successor in the French navy, was captured 
by the English, and placed upon their navy list as the Impetueux. 

The Frigate America, 50, now on the royal navy list, as a hulk, is an entirely 
different vessel. Gro. Henry Presie. 





Warp, Hawtey, Nicnots, H111.—Ebenezer Hawley, son of Joseph of Stratford, 
m. 1678, Esther, wzdow and only heir of William Ward, and d. 1681. His widow m. 
3d, 1682, Ephraim, son of Isaac Nichols, of Stratford. Ephraim Nichols d. about 
1690, and his widow Esther m. 4th, Eliphalet Hill. ; 

The above is according to Savage. 

According to the Fairfield records, Eliphalet Hill m. November, 1691, ‘‘ Esther 
Nichols, who was the daughter of William Ward.” 

Again, ‘‘ Ephraim Nichols, of Stratford, married with Esther Hawley, of Fairfield, 
on y® 7th day of October, 1682.” 

At Fairfield is also recorded, under date of April 19, 1678, a marriage covenant 
between Ebenezer tery son of Joseph, of Stratford, and ‘* Hester Ward, daugh- 
ter unto Mrs. Deborah Ward Tappin, of South Hampton.’* It begins: ‘* Whereas 
there is a marriage intended,’’ and refers to ‘‘ the house and all the lands that the 
said Hester is now possessed of within the county of Fairfield.’ 

It appears from this that William Ward’s widow was Deborah instead of Esther, 
and that she married, before 1678, a Top in of South Hampton, L.I. Savage places 
a Jonathan Tappin there in 1673. William Ward’s inventory bears date, March 4, 
1675-6. It is also evident that Esther or Hester Ward, who m. Hawley, Nichols, 
and Hill, was the daughter of William and Deborah Ward. 


Joun D. Cuampin, JR. 
New-York, Sept. 1872. 





Lirz or Apmrrat Ricnarp Dzanz.—The Rev. J. Bathurst Deane, M.A., F.S.A., 
of = meee, Be wget po above —— ee =| in the Recistrr, aed XXV. 

. 299, has pre two tabular pedigrees to be inse: opposite pages 690 and 691 
of his book. One table gives the descendants of Joseph Deane, brother of the Ad- 
miral, and the other, the descendants of his sister Jane, who married Ist, Dru 
Sparrow, secretary to Admirals Blake and Deane, and 2d, Stephen Monteage, a Lon- 
don merchant. ‘* They are remarkable as showing how many of the great Whig 
families of England and Ireland share the blood of the General-at-Sea, who, up to 
this time, has been chiefly known as ‘ The Regicide,’ and the companion of Blake.”’ 
A grandson of Joseph, his brother, was Joseph Deane, Privy Councillor, Baron of the 
Exchequer, Lord Chief Justice, who died 1715 and was buried in the Earl of Cork’s 
vault, St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. The two pedigrees show alliances with 
the families of the Duke of Devonshire, the Marquises of Exeter and Townsend 
and the Earls of Cork, Mayo, Spencer, Carlisle, Granville, Westmoreland, Lucan 
and Bessborough. J. W. D. 
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Ciark—Kitsy.—Since the publication of the memoir of yoy oe Kilby (ante, 
p. 43), some interesting facts relative to his father-in-law, Clark, have come to my 
wiedge: ‘The Hon. William Clark ome written by him or his sons with a final 
e) lived in the largest, most elaborately finished, and furnished, house, in Boston. 
It was a brick structure, standing on Clark’s Square, so called, next to the mansion 
house afterwards occupied by Gov. Hutchinson, at the North End. It was subse- 
quently owned and occupied by Sir Henry Frankland, and is celebrated in one of 
Cooper’s Novels. Mr. Rowland Ellis, of | Sm who lived in it many years, has a 
fine exterior view of this famous house, and, also, several elaborate paintings taken 
from its walls; he also has the centre part of a wooden mosaic floor of the house, 
having the arms of Clark wrought therein. Mr. Peter Wainwright, of this city, 
has, among his collection of famil portraits, one of Hon. William Clark, full size. 
painted in'1732. ‘The following facts respecting Mr. Clark’s family, are gleaned 
mostly from public records. 

Wilham® Clark died in 1742 (ante, p. 43), leaving widow Sarah, whose maiden name 
is wanted. Their ch. were: I, Sarah,* m. Christopher Kilby, had three ch. and died 
(ante, p. 46) ; IL. Robert,* appears never to have married ; in. Benjamin,* m. Mir- 
jam, daughter of Christopher and Sarah Kilby. Miriam was —— cousin to her 
brother-in-law, Christopher Kilby ; IV. Rebecca,* m. Samuel Winslow; V. Martha,* 
m. Dea. Thomas Greenough. Benjamin* Clark d. 1747, having bad ch.: I. Benj 
min® (H. C. 1750) ; Il. Christopher®; I]. Miriam,’ m. Jonathan Mason, and had 
son Jonathan, who was U. S. Senator from Mass.; IV. Sarah,® m. Barkers? ; 
V. Mary,° m. John Cutler and had a numerous progeny. Benjamin* and Christo- 
pher® lived to old age, and never married, the family name dying out with them. 

Christopher Kilby’s only surviving daughter Sarah (ante, pp. 46,47) died in 
Ayrshire, Scotland, July 15,1779. Hersecond dau., Susanna Cunningham, A 
for her second husband, Jobn Hen Mills, of Scotland, and had son John and dau. 








- Mary, who came to Boston, where Mary m. Col. Abraham Moore (H. C. ay 


had Susanna Varnum ; and Mary Frances, who m. the. Hon. John Cochran 
(H. C. 1824). . Cc. W. T. 


Virom1a.—Srate Stamp Acts.—In the act ings taxes for the support of gov- 
ernment which was passed by the Legislature of Virginia on the 20th of Fi . 
1813, it was enacted, that from and after the first day of May next, there shall 

levied and collected for every piece of vellum, parchment or paper, upon which shall 
be written or printed, any note or bill made payable at or negotiable, or which may 
be paid or magetate’ at, either.of the public Banks of Virginia or at the branches, 
thereof, the following rates, to wit: for each note or bill above $20.00 and not exceed- 
ing $100.00, 10 cents ; above $100.00 and not exceeding .00, 25 cents ; and so. om 
up, including stamps of .50, .75, $1.00, $1.25, and for $5,000.00, 1.50 cents: and 
for ve pect above 5,000.00, 25 cents additional. vided that if any such 
note or bill shall be payable at or within oo | days the same shall be subject only to, 
the following rates : above $20 and not exceedi 100, 4 cents; not exceeding $500, 
10 cents; not exceeding $1,000, 20 cents; and for every $1,000 above $1,000, 26 


And on the 22d of February, 1813, it was enacted that to the end that the stam 
duties may be duly collected, there shall be appointed by the Governor with the ad- 
vice of the privy council,a stamp master whose duty it shall be to provide and 
distribute paper, parchment and vellum properly stamped, to the cashiers of banks 
or to any person or persons who may apply for them and to attend to the collection 
of the stamp duties. He was required to give security in the amount of $25,000.00, 
and to receive for his services 5 per centum on the whole amount coll x 

In the act imposing taxes, passed February 10th, 1814, the value of stamps to be 
used was reduced, and all notes or bills without regard to length of time they had to 
run were to be stamped as follows: $100.00, 4 cents; $200.00, 6 cents ; .00,, 
12 cents ; $1000.00, 25 cents ; $1,500.00, 37 cents; $2,000.00, 50 cents; $3,000.00, 
75 cents; $4,000.00, $1.00; $5,000.00, $1.25; $7,000.00, $1.75 ; $8,000.00, $2.00; 
and for every $20,000.00 above $8,000.00, 25 cents additional. 

In the act imposing taxes, December 2Ist, 1814, the act of February the 10th 
was re-enacted verbatim, except in the last item which read, and for every one thou- 
sand dollars above $8,000.00, 25 cents additional, which would seem to imply that 
there had been an error committed either by the engrossing clerk or the printer in 
publishing the laws of the previous session. 

On the 7th of January, 1815, all acts relating to stamps were omitted in the tax 
bill then adopted, and they were repealed by implication, and on the 15th of January, 


_ cents additional. 
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1817, the Legislature passed an act for refunding the money paid for stamps, and 

required the auditor of public accounts to redeem all stamps which had been 

purchased from the stamp master, provided the same were presented for redemption 

on or before the Ist day of May, 1817. See acts of the Assembly of Virginia, 1812, pp. 

6,11; do. 1813, p. 6; do. 1815, p. 8; do. 1817, pp. 29, 30. T. H. Wynne. 
Richmond, Va. 





Suyra (ante, p. 190). In the account of ‘‘ the family of Ralph Smyth, of yam 
ham, Mass.,’’ in the Kxorster for April last, I stated, ‘* There can be but little doubt 
that Thomas, of Eastham, who in 1690, June 24, took at Barnstable ‘ y¢ oath of a 
freeman,’ was also a son of Ralph; but having made very careful examination, and 
finding no documentary proof of the same, we omit a record of his family.’’ 

The following, a copy from the original document, which will explain itself, and 
which has come into my possession within a very few days, settles the question be- 
yond a doubt. Tuomas SuyTH. 

Boston, September, 1872. 


Whereas, Thomas Smith, has made complaint that the bounds of his lands lying 
on the southeasterly side of the Town Cove, upon ‘‘ Pocha,”’ that was formerly his 
father’s, Ralph Smith, are gone to decay, and some of them lost, we whose names are 
hereunto subscribed, being appointed by the Town, to settle the bounds of lands 
that may be in controversy, >» eo s¢ lands, do settle the bounds thereof as 
follows, viz : Beginning at the N. E. corner, at a rock near the bank, marked T. S., 
from there ranging about 40 poles southerly, up into the woods, to another rock 
marked T.S., from there ranging about 48 poles westerly, to a stone set in the 
ground, marked T.S., from there ranging to the bank by the Cove side, to a pine 
tree, marked, and so along by the bank easterly, to the first bound mark.’’ 

March 22d, 1694. JONATHAN SpaRRow, 

Samvet Freeman, 
Tuomas Parng, JR. 
The above is a true copy from the ancient records of the Town of Eastham, now 
in the office of the Town Clerk of Orleans, Book No. 13, page 199. 
Orleans, Sept. 9, 1872. Attest : FREEMAN Mayo, Town Clerk of Orleans. 





Penacoox 1n 1741. — ** April 24, we hear from Penny-Cook that there lately 
came in there several Indians from toward Canada, who were in a pining condition 
and almost starved begging for sustinence, which was readily granted them, and for 
which they were ex =} thankful. They give a sad account of the deplorible 
circumstances of the Indians the winter past by reason of the excessive cold and vast 
snows (in some places near 20 feet high) which has prevented their hunting, so that 
great numbers of them perished from extreame hunger and cold. And that by last 
accounts they had from — the French are in a distressed condition for want of 
provisions and by a sickness that has prov’d very mortal among them.’’— Boston 
Gazette, 1741. 





Cater.—The undersigned has nearly ready for publication, a Genealogy of the 
Calef Family, embracing all of the name in the United States and British Provinces. 
He desires information of James Calef (b. in Boston, Nov. 7, 1714, son of Robert, 
the author) of Bath Town", in Bath County, in the Province of North Carolina, 
merchant. July 18, 1752, he — John Scollay, of Boston, brazier, his attor- 
ney, to sell land and houses in Boston, formerly his father Robert Calef’s. Did he 
leave descendants ? 

Who were the parents of John Calef, styled Captain and Esquire, honorary mem- 
ber of the Mass. Humane Society, 1789, and one of its Benefactors, then living at 
St. Christopher, West Indies? Did he leave descendants? 

Robert Calef commanded, 1768, 1769, 1770, the London Packet, which sailed 
between Boston and London. Was he the Capt. Robert Calef who died in Weston, 
Mass., Jan. 1814, 2. 83? Was he born in Nantucket? Can any further informa- 
tion be given of him? Martuew A. Srickney. 

No. 119 Boston Street, Salem, Mass. 


* [Bath is situated on the Tar River in the present Beaufort county, and was formerly a 
lace of some importance. It is now nearly deserted, the business and many of the i 
itants having long ago removed to Washington on the same river.—F. X.] 
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Aw Enctisn FricaTE THREE DAYs IN Boston, Ava. 1785.—The following notes of a 
correspondence between Capt. Edwin Stanhope, R. N., Commanding H. B. M.S. 
Mercury, and Governor Bowdoin, of Massachusetts, relating to alleged insults offered 
to the former by the inhabitants of Boston, in 1785, 1 found in the 2d volume of 
Schomberg’s Naval Chronology. Never having seen any account of the occurrences 
elsewhere, [ place the matter at your disposal, for the Notes department of the 
REcIsTER. Gzo. y PREBLE. 
Charlestown, Mass. 


[From Schomberg’s Naval Chronology.] 


In August, 1785, the Mercury frigate, commanded by Captain Edwin Stanhope 
was sent to Boston in North America, by Commodore Sawyer, to convoy some sm 
vessels which were to take on board live stock, hay, &c., for Shelbourne and some 
other of the new settlements. Upon Captain Stanhope’s arrival, he waited on the 
governor, as a matter of ceremony, but on his return to his boat he was insulted wy 
a mob, which had collected for the purpose, and himself and people extremely i 
treated: this, with various other insults which he experienced at Boston, induced 
Captain Stanhope to write a complaint, and remonstrate with the governor on the 
Fs ape named of these proceedings. The following are the letters which passed on 

occasion. 


on ‘* Mercury, Boston Harbour, August 1, 1785. 
IR, 

**T am sorry to be obliged to represent to your excellency, the continued insults 
and disgraceful indignities offered by hundreds in this town to me and my officers, 
which hitherto we have taken no notice of, nor of the illiberal and indecent language 
with which the newspapers have been filled; nor should I have troubled you now, had 
I not been pursued, and my life as well as that of one of my officers, been endangered 
by the violent rage of a mob yesterday evening, without provocation of any sort. 

‘*T trust it is needless to recommend to your excellency, to adopt such measures 
as may discover the ring-leaders, and bring them to public justice, as well as to 
protect us from further insult. 

‘** T have the honour to be 


** Your excellency’s most obedient 
** humble servant, 
*¢ To His Excellence ‘* K. H. Srannore. 
** Governor Bowdoin.”’ 


** Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


g ‘* Boston, Aug. 1, 1785. 
“¢ Sir, 
‘* Your letter of this date is now before me. It is a great misfortune that the 
subjects or citizens of different countries, which have been at enmity, cannot easily 
recover that degree of good humour which would induce them to treat each other 
with proper decorum, when the governments to which oe respectively belong have 
entered into a treaty of amity, and sheathed the sword. But you must have o - 
ed, that disturbances arising from this source, too frequently happen, especially in 
my seaport towns. 

f you have been insulted, and your life has been endangered, in the manner as 
you have represented to me, I must inform you, that our laws afford you ample sat- 
isfaction. Foreigners are entitled to the protection of the laws as well as amenable 
to it, equally with any citizen of the United States, while they continue within the 
jurisdiction of this Commonwealth. Any learned practitioner in the law, if applied 
to, will direct you to the mode of legal process in the obtaining a redress of injury, 
if you have been injured; and the judiciary court will cause due inquiry to be le 
touching riotous and unlawful assemblies and their misdemeanors, and inflict legal 
punishment on such as by verdict of a jury a be found guilty. 


have the honour to be, &c. 
** To Captain Stanhope.” 


1 Naval Chronology, or an Historical Summary of Naval and Maritime Events, from the 
times of the Romans to the treaty of Peace, 1802. With an A iz. In five volumes. 
By Isaac ScHomMBERG, Esq., Captain in the Royal Navy. mdon: Printed for 8. 
Egerton, at the Military, Whitehall; Bickerstaff, 210 Strand; and Richardson, Royal Ex- 
change, by C. Roworth, Hudson Court, Strand. 1802. 
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‘* Mercury, Boston Harbour, Aug. 1785. 


IR, 

** When I had the honour of applying to your Excellency to discountenance 
the disgraceful attacks made upon me and the officers of his Britannic Majesty’s ship 
Mercury, under my command, and to afford us pn protection, it was on your posi- 
tive assurance to that effect, in their presence, I rested my hope. How much your 
conduct contradicts both that and my expectations is too obvious either to satisfy me, 
or even to do credit to yourself ; sa =n Excellency must excuse me, when I remark 
that I never received a letter so insulting to my senses, as your answer to my requi- 
sition of yesterday. 

‘*T am however happy in finding a much better disposition in the first class of 
inhabitants, whose assistance I am glad to acknowledge is more acceptable, after 
your apparent evasion from the substance of omy bp ; and however well informed 

our Excellency may believe yourself upon the laws and customs of nations, in simi- 

cases, allow me to assure you, there is not one, no not even “ the Ally of the 
states,” that would not most severely reprobate, either the want of energy in govern- 
ment, or of disinclination of the governor, to correct such notorious insults to public 
characters, in which light only we can desire to be received. 
** T have the honour to be, &e. 


* To his Excellency, Governor Bowdoin.” 


*€ Caprarn STANHOPE. 
‘¢ Your letter’s being dated the 2d instant, was delivered to me by your lieuten- 
ant Mr. Nash, at four o’clock this morning. 

‘* T heréby let you know, that as the letter is conceived in terms of insolence and 
abuse, altogether unprovoked, I shall take such measures concerning it, as the dig- 
nity of my station, and a just regard to the honor of this commonwealth, connected 
with the honour of the United States in om shall require. 

** Boston, Aug. 3, 1785, six o’clock P.M.” 


‘* Mercury, Nantasket Road, Aug. 4th, hed 
Sir, half past 12, A.M. 

‘*T am to acknowledge the honour of your Excellency’s letter, this moment 
received, and have to assure you, | shall most cheerfully submit to the worst 
consequences that can arrive from our correspondence, which I do not conceive on 
my part to have been couched in terms of either “‘ insolence or abuse,’’ which is more 
than I could venture to say of yours ; and however exalted your Excellency’s station 
is, I know not of any more respectable than that I have the honor to fill. 

‘* T have the honour to be, &c.”’ 


*¢ To his Excellency, Governor Bowdoin.”’ 


Tucxer—Macit, Errata and Additions (Reatsrrr, Jan. No. p. 30, Art. ‘* Early 
History of Printing in Virginia’). 
aaa :—On page 33, of the above entitled article, Dr. Magill’s name should 

Although in my first letter, furnishing the material from which, in part, you com- 
piled your notes, 1 omitted one of Judge Henry St. George Tucker’s sons, I think I 
supplied the omission in a subsequent letter, written probably in the month of May. 
His + Dr. Ale a) ath ly ee with 24 ——— wae ae 
in on the same , after the paragrap ing to St. George who i 
a daughter of the late ter Gilmer. _ 

Page 34. ———- of ba Ape et a Fas . nia Sed 

35. In the ph relating to Drury ing, you have mistaken Ju 

Nathaniel Beverley Mucker, one of the sons of Judge St. George Tucker, and who 
married Lucy Ann Smith, for my brother-in-law of the same name, who was a son 
of Judge Henry St. George Tucker. 

The additional material relating to the Tuckers, alluded to in my last letter, I con- 
dense as follows : 

Three brothers, Daniel, Henry and Comp Tucker, of English stock, settled in 
Bermuda. Daniel was the first governor of the island, in 1616. From him descended 

John, of Devonshire, in Bermuda, Chief Justice, who married a daughter of 
ae, above named ; and from them descended :— 

1. Daniel, who was the immediate ancestor of Professor George Tucker, of the 
University of Virginia ; 
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2. Elizabeth, who married John Tucker (son of Henry, who was the son of John, 
above named), and he was the immediate ancestor of Henry Tucker, of Henderson, 
Kentucky, who married Mary Friend, of Charlotte County, Virginia ; 

3. Henry, who married Frances Tucker (daughter of Henry, third in descent 
from George, above named), lived at Somerset Bridge, and was the father of John, 
who was the father of Mary Byrd Tucker, who married Professor John P. Emmet, 
of the University of Virginia, who was the father of Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet, of 
New-York city ivhe married Catherine R. Duncan, of Montgomery, Alabama), 
and of Jane L. Emmet (who married John N. A. Griswold, of Rhode Island). 

From George descended :— 

George, who settled in Port Royal, Bermuda; from him :— 

George, baptized May 25, 1651; from him :— 

Henry, who married Anne Butterfield, and was the father of :— 

1. Henry, Lieutenant and Acting Governor of Bermuda, who died in the year 
1808, and was the father of the late Hon. Henry St. George Tucker, of London, 
head of the East India Company ; also, of Thomas Tudor, a captain in the Royal 
Navy, and of five others, all officers in the British Army ; 

2. Frances, who married Henry Tucker, son of John, as above stated ; 

3. Thomas Tudor, some time Treasurer of the United States ; 

4. Elizabeth ; 

5. Nathaniel, of Hull, in England, author of ‘‘ The Bermudian; ”’ 

F Loe St. George, of whom a sufficiently full account is given in the article above re- 
e to. 
Appreciating your services in rescuing from oblivion many a name justly entitled 
to honor, 1 am, dear Sir, 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Atsert H. Hoyt, Esq., Editor, &. Tuomas H. Exus. 
No. 18 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hryman’s First Puriran Settiers or Connecticut.—tThe first edition of this work, 
which was issued in numbers about a quarter of a century ago, has for a long time 
been very scarce, and has been much sought for, since it contains the whole letters 
of the alphabet, while the second edition only reaches the letter C. Last Spring 
Joel Munsell, of Albany, completed about 20 copies of the work by reprinting two 
numbers. He has added to ita thorough index, making 51 pages and containing 
every name in the book. We presume most of the —- have been sold before this 
time. Mr. Munsell’s price is ten dollars a copy, which will only return the cash 
outlay for printing det binding, giving no pay for making the index. J. W. D. 


NEW-ENGLAND HISTORIC, GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 
NECROLOGY. 
Prepared by Rev. Dornvs Cxiarkez, D.D., Historiographer. 


Ex1 Frencu, a corresponding member, was born at Dummerston, Vt., Sept. 8, 
1800, and died at Dover, N. H., July 21, 1868, in his 68th year. He wasa son of 
Samuel and a ne French, of Dummerston. He was prepared for coll 
by Rev. Hosea ley, author of a History of Vermont. He entered Dartmou 

llege in 1824, but left at the beginning of his Junior year, and taught school in 
Dover, N. H., until 1828, in which year he received his degree upon examination. 
Afterward he was engaged in the bookselling business fn Dover until February,,. 


1832, when he removed to Philadelphia, Pa., where he carried on that business unti 
September, 1833. He was subsequently engaged in bookselling in New-York city 
until his decease. 

He married May 26, 1835, Miss Hannah Rogers Draper, of Dover. They had five 
children, four of whom survived him, namely three sons, William Rogers, Samuel. 
Gates, and George a, New-York city, and one daughter, Hannah Draper,. 

ee 


wife of Dr. James H. er, of Dover. 
He was admitted a member of this Society August 4, 1857. 
Vou. XXVI. 39 
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Samvet Hotpen Parsons, Esq., of Middletown, Ct. Samuel Holden Parsons, 
Esq., a life member, was born at Middletown, Ct., August 11, 1800, and died in 
that city February 23, 1871, aged 70. He was a descendant in the 6th generation 
from Benjamin! Parsons, an early settler of Springfield, Mass , his descent bein 
through Ebenezer,? Jonathan,? Gen. Samuel olden,* and Enoch.’ His father, 
Enoch Parsons, of Middletown, was president of the Connecticut branch of the Bank 
of the United States, located first at Middletown, and afterward at Hartford. His 
mother was Mary Wyman Sullivan, of Philadelphia, daughter of John Sullivan, 
of London, England. (See Reeisrer, vol. i. Bp. 159 and 273.) 

He graduated at Yale College in 1819, studied law, and having in April, 1822, 
been admitted to the bar, commenced practice in his native town. In 1824, having 
been appointed attorney to the Hartford Branch of the United States Bank, and 
U.S. pension agent for Connecticut, he removed to Hartford and resided there until 
the expiration of the charter of the parent bank and the winding up of its affairs 
in 1847. For the remainder of his life, his home was at Middletown. In 1851, he 
was made the first president of the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Savings Bank, and 
held that office for many years. 

He made large collections for a genealogy of the Parsons family, and some of his 
materials were published in the Historical and Genealogical Register for July, 1847. 
After his retirement from active life, he devoted much time to the study of New- 
England history, in some branches of which he was remarkably well informed. 

e died of congestion of the lungs after an illness of only two or three days. He 
was unmarried, and the large property left by him fell by inheritance to his half- 
Lenget Henry E. Parsons, Esq., of Ashtabula, O., the only surviving child of 

is father. 

He was elected a corresponding member in 1845, and became a life member 
August 29, 1865. 


Gen. Guy Mannertna Fessenpen. Gen. Guy M. Fessenden, of Warren, R. I., 
@ corresponding member of this society, was born in Warren, March 30, 1804, and 
died there Nov. 1, 1871, aged 67. ‘ He was a son of John and Abigail Miller (Child) 
Fessenden, anda descendant in the 5th generation from Nicholas Fessenden, of 
Cambridge. On his mother’s side he was descended from Gov. William Bradford, 
of Plymouth Colony, his maternal grandmother being Priscilla Bradford, a descend- 
ant in the 6th generation from the governor. 

He was educated chiefly by his father, who was a graduate of Brown University in 
the class of 1798, and afterward a successful teacher, at one time being the princi- 
pal of Warren Academy. At the age of fifteen he went to sea, but after four years’ 
trial was obliged to give up the sailor’s life on account of his health. 

In 1821, he sailed with his uncle, Capt. S. P. Child, for Java, where he was 
prostrated with a disease incidental to the climate, from the effects of which he 
never entirely recovered. During the voyage to Amsterdam, he became so feeble, 
that it was considered inadvisable for him to continue the voyage. He remained in 
Amsterdam, attending school and acquiring the Dutch language, until 1822, when 
he returned to Warren and remained an invalid in his uncle's family for six months. 
Finally, a tour among the Green Mountains partially restored his health, and he 
made Brattleboro’, Vermont, his residence for a few years, where he became a mem- 
ber of the Congregational church. In 1830 he returned to Warren and engaged in 
business with Capt. S. P. Child, in which he continued until his death. 

The chief business in which his uncle and himself were engaged was the whale 


hery. 
In 1849, he married the youngest daughter of the late Capt. Samuel Barton, of 


arren. 

He was admitted a member of this society Oct. 24, 1846. He was also a member 
of the R. I. Historical ‘enmy= to which he contribated valuable papers on the 
Northmen Theory, Indian History, be Williams, and other subjects. During 
the Dorr rebellion he was in command of the Warren militia. At the time of 
his death he was president of the Philanthropic Society of Warren, a director of 
the Warren Bank, and one of the School Committee. His benevolence was ever 
active in aid of objects either religious or secular, and the liberality of his religious 
views led him to attend the Baptist and afterward the Episcopal churches. 

He was at one time town treasurer of Warren, and held at different times other 
town offices. He was commissioned by the Rhode Island Legislature a brigadier 


general. 
In 1840, he published in the Warren newspaper a series of five articles, entitled 
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‘¢ Travels in the West.’? In 1845, he published a ‘‘ History of Warren, R. I. ;’? 
and in 1850, in the Reetsrer, a ‘* Genealogy of the Bradford Family,” which was 
reprinted as a separate work. 

Gen. Fessenden’s last years were spent amid the refinements of his retired home, 
where his books were his constant companions. 





Henry Tuaropore Tuckerman, A.M. Henry T. Tuckerman was born in Boston, 
Mass., April 20, 1813, and died in the city of New-York, December 17, 1871, at the 
age of 58 years. He wasason of Henry H. Tuckerman, a merchant of this city. 
On his father’s side, he was of English origin; on his mother’s, he was of Irish 
descent. The Rev. Joseph Tuckerman, of the ‘‘ Ministry at Large,’’ in this city 
was his uncle. He was educated at the best schools in Boston, entered Harva: 
College, and would have graduated, had not ill health driven him to a milder cli- 
mate. Though he did not graduate, Harvard conferred on him the degree of Master 
of Arts in 1850. In early life he made two visits to Italy, and resided there long 
enough to form and develope a decided taste for literature and art. He was there 
during that receptive and impressible period of life, which generally gives charac- 
ter to all the subsequent career. On his return to this country, he devoted some 
seven years to mental cultivation in Boston, when incipient pulmonary difficulties 
induced him to remove to New-York, which afterwards was his place of residence. 
In 1835, his first work, entitled ‘* The Italian Sketch Book,’’ was published ; and 
two years afterward he published a book on Sicily. From the time he established 
himself in New-York, his pen seems to have been almost incessantly active till it 
fell from his hand in death. He published a dozen or fifteen volumes upon art, 
travels, literature, criticism, biography and history, one volume of poetry, and a 
very large number of articles in the reviews and magazines of the day. Mr. Tuck- 
erman was never married, and this fact, together with a partial deafness, made him 
seclude himself somewhat from general society, P raed 4 he enjoyed society, and 
imparted to it great piquancy and interest. He would sometimes convulse a social 
circle by his felicitous anecdotesand repartees. He was early affianced to literature 
and art, and to them, and to cognate studies, he devoted himself with the most assidu- 
ousattention. Though he wasa great reader, he could not be called a profound scholar. 
To the dead languages and to science he made little pretension. His genius lay 
rather in the direction of taste and xsthetics. The beautiful, the ornate, with a 
spice of the sentimental, constituted the region in which he loved to roam, and from 
which he gathered the choicest productions. He was eminently at home in English 
and American literature, and in Italian letters and art. As a literary artist he very 
much excels the popular yet superficial Parton, and is much below the diversified learn- 
ing and the brilliant analytical disquisitions of Taine. Though Mr. Tuckerman wrote 
upon a great variety of subjects, there is still a remarkable evenness of plane run- 
ning through all his productions. He never rises above himself. If he had little 
genius, he had remarkable industry. Always good, yes, always excellent, but 
never pre-eminently excellent. He had none of the genuine wit of Sydney Smith 
which imparted such flavor and zest to his articles, and therefore he never gave 
occasion for the sharp retorts to which the great English satirist was so often ex- 
pose. To matters of literary criticism, in the technical sense of that term, he paid 

ittle attention, because, for them, he had little taste. He chose the broader field 
of letters, and was more at home in the general character and equable dignity of 
the North American Review, than in the trenchant criticisms which gave such 
popularity to the early career of the Edinburgh Review. 

r. Tuckerman was a gentleman. He was never unmindful of the proprieties of 
life. He had none of that crusty, assuming, consequential spirit, which makes 
some men so uncomfcrtable and distasteful to others. He was self-forgetful, sunny, 
genial, popular. American scholarship has so few such ornaments, that when one 
of them disappears, every scholar feels that the republic of letters has not only sus- 
tained a serious injury, but that he himself, too, has met with a personal loss. 
Though Mr. Tuckerman has left behind him no work which will exert a controlling 
influence upon the opinions of this remarkable age, he will long be remembered for 
his indomitable industry, his extensive reading, his multifarious writings, his 
refined taste, and his genial spirit. He was admitted a corresponding member, 
January 12, 1858. 


Anp Emerson, Esq., a resident member, was born in Pepperell, Mass., Feb. 3, 1823, 
and died in Boston, Mass., May 3, 1871, aged 68 years 3 months. He was a 
son of Joseph and Phebe Emerson, and a grandson of Rev. Joseph Emerson, the 
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first pastor of the First Church in Pepperell. His education was obtained at the 
common schools. He first learned the trade of a cooper; but at the age of twenty 
engaged in mercantile business in his native town. He also held the office of 
postmaster there for many years. He was engaged in the manufacture of paper, 
and we are informed that it was at his mill and under his superintendence that 

' the rolls for the finishing of paper, now used in every manufactory, were invent- 
ed. For the last twenty years he resided in Boston, where he was a dealer in paper 
stock and cotton waste. 

Mr. Emerson left considerable property, accumulated in his later years. His 
charities during his life and in his will were large. We have understood that having, 
at some period, failed in business, he paid in full, before his death, his former obit 
gations, startling his old creditors who supposed their debts were hopelessly lost. 

He was married May 8, 1860, by Rev. C. D. Bradlee, to Miss Kate P. Thayer, a 
native of Boston. He left no children. His death occurred after a painful illness 
of about two years, which he bore with great patience. His disease was coloid 
cancer of the stomach. He was buried in Forest Hills Cemetery, May 8, 1871, on 
the 11th anniversary of his marriage. His funera] services were performed at the 
house, by Rev. Dr. Webb, of the Shawmut Congregational Church, and Rev. C. D. 
Bradlee, of the Church of the Redeemer, and at the grave by Mr. Bradlee. 


Wim Saxton Morton, Esq., was a son Joseph Morton and a nephew of Hon. 
Perez Morton, formerly Attorney General of Massachusetts. He was born in Rox- 
bury, Mass., Sept. 22, 1809, and died in Quincy, Mass., Sept. 21, 1871, at the age 
of 62 years, wanting one day. He was fitted for college at the Phillips Academy, 
in Exeter, N H., and uated at Harvard University in 1831. He was warm 
and genial in his impulses, but had no ambition for literary distinction. Soon after 
his graduation he went abroad, to avail himself of the advantages of foreign travel. 
Upon his return, he began the study of the law in the office of Sidney Bartlett, 
Esq., continued his states at Hopkinton, N. H., and commenced practice at Am- 
herst, N. H., in the office of the Hon. Perley Dodge. Soon afterwards he removed 
to Quincy, Mass., and continued to reside there from 1840 to the time of his decease. 
While engaged in his profession, he performed the duties of a magistrate, a com- 
missioner of insolvency and trial justice, and was connected with many local busi- 
ness organizations. He wasa member of the Constitutional Convention in 1853, 
and two or three times served the town of Quincy as their representative in the 
general court. Asa member of school committees, as presiding officer at public 
meetings, as a trustee of Milton Academy, and in other public trusts, he was an 
active and useful citizen. But his — interest, perhaps, centered in the 
improvement of the public schools. The education of children and youth was with 
him a matter of paramount importance. He had a decided literary taste. His love 
of poetry amounted almost to a passion, so much so that he not only became well 
versed in the modern works of romance and fiction, but cultivated a personal ac- 
quaintance with the muses. He left behind him a large collection of fugitive pieces 
of poetry, which appeared in various public journals. At the commencement of 
the war, he earnestly espoused the side of liberty and union, and gave two sons 
to the cause, one of whom was a cavalry officer, who, after able service in the field, 
died in consequence of his exposure and sufferings. Mr. Morton had little taste for 
public life. It was in the domestic circle that he shone the brightest and enjoyed 
the most. He was admitted a resident member of this society March 24, 1855, and 
made himself a life member in 1871. 

Mr. Morton was married Oct. 3, 1839, to Mary Jane Woodbury Grimes, of Fran- 
cestown, N. H., a niece of the Hon. Levi Woodbury. ‘They had six children, 


namely :— 

1. p five William, born July 22, 1840, and died Dec. 17, 1865. He was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Gainesville, Aug. 17, 1864, was marched to Macon, thence 
to Augusta, thence to Andersonville, thence to Charleston, and last to Columbus, 
where he escaped and joined the cavalry on Sherman’s ‘‘ march to the sea.’ 
2. George Woodbury, b. May 2, 1842, and served in the navy in the last war. 
3. Mary, b. June 17, 1844. 4. Arthur Austerfield, b. Jan. 11, 1847, d. March 24, 
1854. 5. Martha Woodbury, b. Dec. 25, 1849, d. April 26, 1870. 6. Arthur Aus- 
terfield,b July 22, 1855. 7. Sarah yr b. Aug. 12, 1858. 

The earliest American ancestor of Mr. Morton, was George Morton, who, with his 
wife, Julian, oy end of Alexander Carpenter and sister of Gov. Bradford’s second 
wife, arrived at Plymouth in the ship Ann, Capt. William Pearce, master, in July, 
1623. They were married at Leyden, July 23, 1612. They brought with them 
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four children, viz.: Nathaniel, who was afterward secretary of the Plymouth Colony, 
and author of New-England’s Memorial, and a brief Ecclesiastical History; 
John, who afterward removed to Middleboro’ ; Patience, who married John Faunce, 
and was the mother of Elder Faunce ; and Ephraim, who was born on the passage. 
The descent of Mr.,Morton, kindly furnished by the family, is subjoined :— 

Eppraim® Morton, youngest son of George,’ died Oct. 7, 1693, aged 70. He had 
ch. George, Ephraim, Nathaniel, Josiah, Eleazer, Thomas. 

Epnraim had Ephraim, John, Joseph, Hannah, Ebenezer. 

JosePH,* b. March 25, 1683, d. Feb. 24, 1754, had Joseph, Ezekiel, Hannah. 

JoszrH,® b. Oct. 25, 1712, d. July 26, 1792, had Perez, d. young, Diman, Hon. 
Perez, Joseph, Ephraim, Abigail. 

Josrery,® b. Aug. 6, 1764, d. Oct. 13, 1843, had Mary Hersey, mar. George 
Thompson; Joseph Ephraim, deceased; William Saxton, deceased ; Walliam 
Saxton, the subject of this sketch ; Sarah Bradford, Caroline Stimson, deceased ; 
Abigail, deceased. 


Rev. James Tourston was born at Newmarket, N.H., Dec. 11, 1806. His father, 
James Thurston, was the son of James Thurston and Mary Jones; his mother, 
Elizabeth Peabody, was the daughter of Thomas Peabody and Elizabeth Shaw. 
He fitted for college at Phillips Academy, Exeter, under Dr. Abbot ; uated at 
Harvard College in 1829 ; was employed as a teacher in the English High School, 
Boston, three years; graduated at the Divinity School, Cambridge, 1835. After 
leaving theschool, he went to the West for one year. He was ordained over the Uni- 
tarian society in Windsor, Vt., in 1838. After leaving that post, he preached in 
several places; and at length, in 1844, took charge of the First Congregational 
Society in Billerica, where he continued six years. He then supplied the pulpit in 
South Natick two years, when, in 1853, he was installed as pastor of the Allen- 
street Church, in Cambridge. He resigned that charge the following year, on ac- 
count of severe illness; and in 1855, entered on an engagement to supply the pulpit 
in Lunenburgh, where he remained till 1859. He afterward preached two years at 
Leicester. ‘The state of his health having unfitted him for ministerial duties, 
he became agent for the Massachusetts Temperance Society. After the war, he 
was sent by the Memorial Society to Wilmington, North Carolina, where for some 
months he took charge of a school for Freedmen. 

For the last eight years of his life, his home was at West Newton, where he died 
Jan. 13, 1872. 

He was married in Charlestown, Mass., Sept. 11, 1844, to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Hon. William Austin. 

He left five children :—1. James Peabody, born March 8, 1847; 2. Wilitam Aus- 
tin, born July 9, 1848; 3. Elizabeth Peabudy, born Jan. 10, 1850; 4. Charles 
Abbot, born June 25, 1851; and 5. Charlotte Williams, born Feb. 7, 1854. 

His funeral ceremonies took place at the Unitarian Church on the Tuesday follow- 
ing his death. Eight of his college classmates walked in front of the coffin as it 
was taken to the church, among them Rev. Samuel F. Smith, Rev. James 
man Clarke and Samuel May, Jr. Rev. Mr. Clarke took the lead in the services. 
‘* It may be said that the entire population of the village were sincere mourners at 
the grave of the departed, who had endeared himself to all by his upright life, stead- 
fast friendship, unselfish devotion to the best good of those about him, and by his 
amiable disposition.’’ 


Wiut1am Tuomas, Esq. William Thomas, Esq., a life member and benefactor 
of the society, was born in Worcester, Mass., April 11, 1808, and died in Boston, 
after a long illness, June 19, 1872, aged 64 years. He was the eighth of eleven 
children of Isaiah and Mary (Weld) Thomas, of Worcester, and a grandson of 
Hon. Isaiah Thomas who is recognized as the ‘* Father of American Printing.’ 
His boyhood was devoted to the acquisition of such an education as the schools of 
Worcester afforded, and he also enjoyed the privilege of attending the eager | in 
Wakefield, N. H.; and subsequently, he was placed under the tuition of Rey. 
Joseph Allen, D.D., of Northboro’, Mass., for whom he sustained through life the 
most affectionate regard. 

At fourteen years of age, he entered a store in Worcester, and after four years 
of faithful service, during which he acquired a taste for mercantile pursuits and 
those habits of industry which qualified him for a wider field of action, at the 
age of eighteen he came to Boston, and obtained a situation in the store of those 
well known and successful merchants, George and Jabez C. Howe. In their em- 
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ployment, he strengthened his early business habits and enlarged his capacity for 
mercantile pursuits, which became so serviceable to him at later periods of life. 
He entered upon his chosen branch of mercantile business, with a determination, by 
constant devotion to it, to succeed. He associated at various times with different 
porte. These connections were dissolved by death and other causes, until at last, 

r. Thomas was left alone to conduct his own affairs, which he did with eminent abi- 
7 and success. He acquired a reputation for fairness and a high sense of honor in 
all his business negotiations. ‘These qualities, with unwearied industry, thorough 
knowledge of the principles of trade, gave him a high degree of credit, and secured 
to him the entire confidence of all who knew him. After a period of twenty-five 
years of active employment, and the acquisition of property sufficient to satisfy a 
moderate ambition, he sought relief from the pressure of a laborious calling, and 
retired from active business, and in the year 1852, with his brother (Hon. Benjamin 
F. Thomas), made a very pleasant visit to Europe. Being a member of the city 
government in that year, and a member of the committee on finance, he was entrust- 
ed with authority to negotiate a loan to the city, in London, which he obtained on 
terms which were regarded as highly satisfactory. The distinguished banker, Mr. 
George Peabody, remarked to the writer of this notice that Mr. Thomas accomplish- 
ed, in obtaining the loan, what had seemed to Mr. Peabody an impossibility. He 
spoke of the services of Mr. Thomas in the language of high commendation. 

On his return from Europe, Mr. Thomas soon discovered that some active employ- 
ment was necessary for his health and happiness. In 1853, he applied to the legis- 
lature for an act to establish the Webster Bank, which was obtained, and he had 
not the slightest difficulty in securing subscriptions for its stuck to twice the 
amount of the capital which the legislature was willing to grant. At the organi- 
zation of the bank, he was chosen president, and continued in that office until 
January 12, 1869, when he retired from the position, feeling that his health requir- 
ed relaxation from the pressure of duties which accumulated with increasing years. 
How faithfully he devoted himself to the discharge of those duties, was warmly 
expressed by the stockholders, upon his retirement ; and by their order an — 
testimonial was procured and presented to him by a committee, at a meeting of the 
directors and friends of the bank, in a manner as a ble as it was honorable to 
both parties. Mr. Thomas remained in the board of directors until his death. 

During the whole period of Mr. Thomas’s active life, he found time to devote 
much attention to various interests and institutions which he regarded as of im- 
portance to the city of Boston, and to the community at large. He gave much time 
to the promotion of many enterprises of internal improvements, which although 
not always promising t results, at the time of their inception, yet terminated 
in a manner as creditable to his foresight as they were agreeable to his feelings. He 
had the satisfaction of realizing liberal rewards for his perseverance and courage 
under difficulties, and he achieved success by te it 

Mr. Thomas was a liberal man in the true sense. His attachment to his friends 
was warm and sincere. His sympathies were always active. He opened his heart 
and his hand to relieve distress and to alleviate the burdens which bore heavily upon 
others, whether within or without the circle of his acquaintance. He did not forget 
the friends of his youth, and sought opportunities to minister to them in acts of 
kindness with a delicacy which touched many a heart. 

During the later years of his life, he connected himself with various charitable 
institutions, entering into their management with great zeal, and frequently be- 
stowing upon them liberal donations to supply their wants. And by his will, he 
marked his sense of the value of several of them by handsome bequests. 

We may allude in this connection to the Home for Aged Men—the Children’s 
Mission—the Sailor’s Snug Harbor—the Children’s Hospital and the Industrial 
School for Girls. Nor did he overlook a large number of distant relatives, and 
friends of his early and later days, in making pq ee in obedience to those gener- 
ous feelings which prompted him through life to benevolent deeds. 

Several public corporations, of which he was a director, paid most respectful tri- 
butes of respect to his memory by votes of their directors, expressive of their deep 
sense of the value of his services and their regret at the decease of one who had 
done so much to promote their highest interests. 

Mr. Thomas had no ambition for political office. His honors were those of the 
citizen and the man. His beloved r well said of him, in the beautiful tribute 
to his memory which he paid in a discourse on the next Sabbath after his decease : 

‘* His was a true and kind heart, and the sunshine of a loving spirit shone 
through him, as through very few whom I have ever known. Its pure flame was 
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not extinguished by the gusts of business life, while so many shut themselves up 
from the sympathies and humanities of life, but burned steadily there and made him 
‘a cheery and benign presence in State street and his bank parlor, as well as in his home. 
The friends of his boyhood he kept unchanged to the threshold of age, because the 
heart kept its freshness, and loved them with the same love. 

‘* Dr. Freeman was the minister of his boyhood, Dr. Greenwood of his youth 
Dr. Peabody of his manhood, and their names were on his lips as the names of 
beloved and honored friends.’’ 

It may be remarked, that Mr. Thomas manifested ‘‘ more than kindness ’’ in his 
treatment of their successor, Rev. Mr. Foote. He was senior warden of King’s 
Chapel for nine years, and at the hour of his death was still its treasurer. 

Mr. Thomas was twice married—first in 1831, to Miss Catharine Crombie, daugh- 
ter of Calvin and Naomi Crombie, of Plymouth, who was the mother of his chil- 
dren. Mrs. Thomas died June 10, 1838. His second wife was Miss Cornelia J. 
Bangs, daughter of the late a Bangs, Esq., a well known merchant of 
Boston.. She survives her husband. 

The children of Mr. Thomas are Helen, wife of Charles M. Ellis, Esq., counsellor 
at law, of Boston ; Mary T. Guild, widow of George D. Guild, Esq., deceased, a 
member of the Suffolk ; and Catharine C. Thomas. 8. Le 


Lucius Mantius Sarczent, A.M., a resident member, died in West Roxbury, 
Mass., June 2, 1867, aged 63. For memoir see Recister, vol. xxv. pp. 209-20. 

Hon. Davin Lowry Swarn, LL.D., a corresponding member, died in ow 
Hill, N. C., Sept. 3, 1868, a. 67. For memoir see Recisrer, vol. xxiv. pp. 349-53. 

Tuomas Suerwin, A.M.; a resident member, d. in Dedham, Mass., July 23, 1870, 
a. 70. For memoir see Recisrer, vol. xxiv. pp. 249-53. 

Rev. JosepH Bartow Fett, LL.D., an honorary member, d. in Salem, Mass., 
Sept. 9, 1869, a. '79. Kor memoir see Reaister, vol. xxiv. pp. 1-5. 

Beysamin Parker Ricwarpson, Esq., a resident member, d. in Boston, Mass., 
Nov. 17, 1870, a. 68. For memoir see Recister, vol. xxvi. pp. 1-3. 

Col. James Warren Szver, A.M., a resident member, d. in Boston, Mass., 
Jan. 16, 1871, a. 73. For memoir see Recistsr, vol. xxvi. pp. 316-17. 


Hon. Joun Atrrep Poor, A.M., a resident member, d. in Portland, Me., Sept. 6, 
1872, a. 63. For memoir see ReaisrEr, vol. xxvi. pp. 357-75. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


Boston, Massachusetts, Wednesday, September 4, 1872. The first stated meeting, 
after the summer vacation, was held this afternoon, at three o’clock, at the Society’s 
yy No. 18 Somerset street, the president, the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, in the 
Cc 


ir. 
Samuel H. Wentworth, A.M., the recording secretary, read the record of the 


P at the June meeting, which was approved. 

John Ward Dean, A.M., the librarian, reported that me the months of June, 
July and August, there had been received as donations 55 printed volumes, 10 
manuscript volumes, 1245 pamphlets, 7 files of manuscripts, 12 manuscripts, 15 
maps and charts, 2 broadsides, 1 Indian hatchet, 1 Revolutionary powder horn, and 
1 cane from the famous a 7 tree planted by Peregrine White, the first white child 
born in New-England. e cane and powder horn were exhibited. The cane and 
a large number of books, manuscripts and pamphlets were presented to the pn | 
bi Miss Shattuck, daughter of the late Lemuel Shattuck, one of the founders an 
the first vice-president of this Society. Mr. Dean also presented, in behalf of Capt. 
George H. Preble, U.S. N., a cane made from the wood of the Frigate Constitution, 
vanes to his father, Capt. Enoch Preble, of Portland, Me., by Com. William 

nbridge. 

Rev. ll Clarke, D.D., the historiographer, read Leg oF sketches of two 
deceased members, namely: Samuel Holden Parsons, Esq., of Middletown, Ct., and 
Hon. Noah Amherst Phelps, of Simsbury, Ct. Rev. Dr. Clarke also exhibited a 
copy of the Holy Bible, printed in 1563, which has long been in possession of the 
4! of George G. Brewster, of Portsmouth, N. H., recently deceased. 

A letter from Harry H. Edes, Esq., of Charlestown, was read, presenting in 
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behalf of Miss Caroline Dorr, of Dorchester, for deposit, two portraits of Ephraim 
Turner, one of them marked “‘ J. G. pinxt 1749 ;”’ a portrait of Thomas Turner, 
son of the preceding, and a certificate of membership of the Society of the Cincinnati 
for the latter, si by Gens. Washington and Knox. 

Six candidates for resident membership, nominated by the board of directors, 
were balloted for and elected. 

Rev. George D. Johnson, rector of St. Paui’s Church, Newburyport, read a paper 
on Rey. Samuel Johnson, D.D., of Stratford, Ct., afterward the first president of 
King’s College, New-York, now Columbia. It was chiefly prepared from family 
papers in the possession of Rev. Mr. Johnson, which contain muchnew material 
concerning the early history of Episco in New-England. We hope to be 
favored with this paper for the pages of the Rzaisrsr. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Transactions of the Historical Society. Edited by the Rev. CHARLEs 
Rocers, LL.D., F.S.A. Scot., Historiographer to the Society. Vol. I. 
London: Printed for the Historical Society. 1872. pp. 550. 


The Historical Society of Great Britain was established in 1869. Its object is to 
deal with such historical subjects as have not hitherto fallen within the scope of other 
institutions, especially subjects of a biographical or chronological character. Like 
most other historical societies, it pro by associated effort to do that in render- 
ing the researches of individuals available, which could not otherwise be accom- 
plished. It will therefore reproduce and illustrate rare tracts, and bring to light 
the material which has either been neglected or has escaped the attention of the hi 
torical student. 

The volume before us is the first fruits of the Society’s labors, and is a most 
valuable contribution to English history. It is divided into two parts, and treats 
of nineteen distinct subjects. Most of them are general in their character, while 
some of them are local and of a more limited interest. We cannot better exhibit 
the character of the volume, in the brief space to which this notice must be confined, 
than by giving the titles of the several subjects treated, which are as follows : 

1. The Study of History, by Professor De Vericour. : 

2. The Personal Expenses of Charles II. in the city of Worcester, by Richard 
Woof, Esq., F.S.A., FRS.L. 

3. The Mounds at Dunblane and the Roman Station of Alauna, by W. T. 


k, Esq. 

4. Notes on the Perkin Warbeck Insurrection, by J. E. Cussans, Esq. 

5. The Christian Era, by John J. Bond, ‘ 

6. Latin Aphorisms and Proverbs, by Sir John Bowring, LL.D., F.R.S. 
. Ae mg and Poems of Sir Robert Aytoun, by the Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D., 

A. t. 

8. Notes in the History of Sir Jerome Alexander, by the Rev. Charles Rogers, 
LL.D., F.S/A. Scot. F 

9. The Early Bristol Charters and their chief object, yo . F. Nicholls, Esq. 

af The Life of Fra Salimbene, 1221-1290, by T. L. Kington Oliphant, Esq., 


A. 
11. On some Tudor prices in Kent (1577 chiefly), by J. M. Cowper, Esq. 

12. The Jacquerie, by Professor De Vericour. 
a ie be Grammar School of Bristol, and the Thorns, its founders, by J. F. 

icholls, Esq. 

14. Notes from the Records of Faversham, 1560-1600, by J. M. Cowper. 

15. An Official Inaccuracy sepenties the death and burial of the Princess Mary, 
te of King James I., by Col. Joseph Lemuel Chester. 

16. Was the Old English Aristocracy destroyed by the Wars of the Roses? by 
T. L. Kington Oliphant, Esq., F.S.A. 

17. Observations on the Scottish Branch of the Norman House of Roger, by the 
Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D., F.S.A. Scot. 
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18. The Staggering State of Scottish Statesmen from 1550 to 1650, by Sir John 
Scot, of Scotstarvet ; with a Memoir of the author, and Historical llustrations, by 
the Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D., F.S.A. Scot. 

19. A list of the Great Officers of State of Scotland from 1057 to the year 1660. 

The volume is edited by the Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D., and appears to be done 
with great painstaking and thoroughness. It is rich in annotations, an important 
feature in a work of this kind, as it enables the writer to convey much exact and 
valuable information germain to the subject, but which is often omitted in the text, 
or could not well be incorporated into it. We regret to add that the volume con- 
tains no index, and if none is to be furnished in the future publications of the 
Society, it will be a defect of the gravest character. E. F. 8. 


Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society for May, June, July and 
August, 1871. [Boston, 1871.] pp. 76. 

Letter of Sir John Stanhope to Secretary Davison concerning Elder Brewster. 
Read before the Massachusetts Historical Society, May,1871. By CHaRLEs 
Deane. [Boston, 1871.] 8vo. pp. 8. 

The number of the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society before 
us, which is the second of the current volume, is rich in historical materials. It 
contains some writings of Rev. Michael Wigglesworth, formerly in the pe 
sion of Charles Ewer, Esq., which were presented by his sisters to Rev. Lemuel 
Willis, by him to Rev. Thomas J. Greenwood, and by the latter to the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society; a letter of Sir John Stanhope; extracts from the Hutchin- 
son Papers ; a letter from Rev. Dr. Dexter, then at Bawtry, Yorkshire, giving an 
account of his researches into the history of the Pilgrims ; and other interesting 
matters. 

Among the Wigglesworth manuscripts is the poem for which inquiry was made 
in the Rucister, vol. xxiii. p. 102, entitled God’s Controversy with New-England. 
The letter of Sir John Stanhope has been reprinted from the Proceedings in a 
pamphlet, the title of which is given above. It shows that Elder William Brew- 
ster was the successor as postmaster at Scrooby of his father, also named William, 
who died in the summer of 1690, and that the son claimed to have held the office a 

ear and a half previous to his father’s death. This fixes the period when Elder 

rewster received the appointment, namely, the beginning of the year 1689, or 
five years before Mr. Hunter’s earliest date. Other important facts are brought 

out in the letter and Mr. Deane’s notes. J. W. D. 


History of Ancient Woodbury, Connecticut, from the First Indian Deed in 
1659 to 1872, including the present towns of Washington, Southbury, 
Bethlehem, Roxbury, and a part of Oxford and Middlebury. By Wii1am 
Cornren. Vol. I Woodbury, Conn.: Published by William Cothren. 


1872. 8vo. pp. 790. 

The first volume of this work was published in 1854, and was noticed in high 
terms by Mr. Drake, in the Reaistrer for April of that year (viii. 193). The second 
volume, now before us, continues the history of Ancient Woodbury to te ue 
time. It contains full accounts of the Bi-Centennial Celebration in 1859; the 
Masonic Centennial Celebration in 1865 ; the Bi-Centennial Celebration of the First 
Congregational Church, and the Dedication of the Fathers’ Monument in 1870; the 
Centennial Celebration of St. Paul’s Church in 1871; and the Dedication of the 
Soldiers’ Monument the same year. Copious extracts from the speeches on the 
several occasions are given. An important feature of the work is a particular 
and minute history of the aid furnished by the several towns in the ancient ter- 
ritory and of their inhabitants in the late war for the preservation of the Union. 

The two volumes contain genealogies of more than a hundred of the early Wood- 
bury families, and biographical sketches of about two hundred individuals con- 
nected with that locality, not a few of whom have a national reputation. 

The book bears evidence of great labor and research. The author states that the 
careful labors, at leisure hours, of a quarter of a century have been bestowed upon 
it. The work is profusely illustrated. 

A small edition of the first volume has been reprinted ; but we understood that, 
some months ago, there were only twenty-five re ag remaining on hand. Those 
who wish to obtain it, must therefore make an early application. The price of the 
second volume is $4, and of the complete work $6.50. J. W. D. 
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History of the Town of Whately, Mass., including a Narrative of Leading 
Events from the First Planting of Hatfield: 1660-1871. By J. H. 
Temp.e, Fourth Pastor of the Congregational Church. With Family 
Genealogies. Printed for the Town by T. R. Marvin & Son, 131 Con- 
gress Street, Boston. 1872. 8vo. pp. 332. 


The town of Whately was incorporated in the year 1771, and was named in honor 
of Thomas Whately, -, of London, a friend of Hutchinson the historian, who 
was  pamay? when the act of incorporation was passed. The author prints the act 
in full from the en d parchment roll in the archives of the state. This docu- 
ment shows that the bill when sent to the governor for his signature had the name 
of the town left blank ; for the name Whately is not in the handwriting of the 
engrossing clerk, but in that of Gov. Hutchinson himself. It is said that this was 
® custom under the Provincial government. Will some one who has the opportuni- 
yout leisure examine the engrossed bills at the State House, and ascertain when 

is complementary custom began and ended? 

Previous to its incorporation, Whately formed the northern portion of Hatfield. 
In 1659, Gov. Bradstreet and his brother-in-law, Major Gen. Denison, had farms 
of 500 acres each granted them by the General Court, which they chose here; but 
three quarters of a century elapsed before this part of Hatfield was settled. Rev. 
Mr. Temple gives a succinct account of the settlement of Hatfield, and the principal 
events that transpired there previous to 1771. 

Besides an excellent history of Whately, there is a very full genealogy of the in- 
habitants of that town to the present time. This isan enlargement of a genealogy 
of the ‘‘ Original Settlers of Whately,’’ embracing two generations, which was 

repared by the author in 1849, and appended to his lesiastical History of 
ely. There is also a report of the proceedings at the Centennial Celebration 
of the town July 4, 1871, with the addresses and poems on that occasion. 

The book is well printed and bound, and has a good index of names. J. W. D. 


Collections of the New-Jersey Historical Society. Vol. VII. Newark, N. J.: 
Published for the Society by Martin R. Dennis & Co. 1872. 8vo. pp. 495. 


Proceedings of the New-Jersey Historical Society. Second Series, Vol. III. 
No.1. 1872. 8vo. pp. 46. 


The New-Jersey Historical Society was organized in the year 1845; and, durin 
the twenty-seven years of itsexistence, it has published seven octavo volumes of Col- 
lections, printed twelve — volumes of Proceedings, and issued the first number 
of a thirteenth volume. e volume of their Collections now before us is the pro- 
duction of the Hon. Lucius Q. C. Elmer, LL.D., formerly of the Supreme Court of 
New-Jersey. Its title is: The Constitution and Government of the Province and State 
¥ New-Jersey, with Biographical Sketches of the Governors from 1776 to 1845; and 

iniscences of the Bench and Bar, during more than half a century. It is intend- 
ed as a oe to the able work by Hon. Richard S. Field, which forms the third 
volume of these Collections, and which bears this title : The Provincial Courts of 
New-Jersey, with Sketches of the Bench and Bar. The two volumes contain a mass of 
material illustrating the history and biography of the native state of their authors, 
much of which would have perished had it not been thus timely preserved. It is 
high praise for an historical work to say that it is deserving of a place beside the 
revious volumes of the New-Jersey Historical Collections ; but this may be said of 
udge Elmer’s book. ‘ 

The number of the Proceedings before us is devoted to the doings of the society at 
its meeting, May 16, 1872, including a valuable paper read then by Hon. Joel 
ioaber, governor of New-Jersey, entitled Monmouth County during the Provincial 

a. J. W. Dz 


The Peirce Family Record. 8vo. pp. 5. 


This tract was compiled by Edward W. West, Esq., of New-York city, and was 
issued in October, 1864. In 1869, Mr. West issued a supplement of 7 pages, consisting 
of additions and corrections. The two tracts are devoted to the descendants of Isaac 
Peirce, of Boston, born about 1683, who was married in 1708, by Rey. Cotton 
Mather, to Grace Tucker. The author has prepared a very interesting record of 
his branch of the Peirce family. We understand that he has now in preparation 
a genealogy of the West family. J. W. D. 
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The Life and Public Services of Hon. Henry Wilson. By Hon. Toomas 
RussEtt, Collector of the Port of Boston; and Rev. Ex1as Nason, for 
many years Pastor of Mr. Wilson. Boston: Published by B. B. Rus- 
sell, 55 Cornhill. 1872. 12 mo. pp. 419. : 


It is several years since we heard that the Rev. Mr. Nason was engaged in pre- 
paring a life of Mr. Wilson; and, we believe that, before the nomination of that 
gentleman for the second office in the gift of the people of the United States, he had 
a large portion of such a work written. For more than twenty years he has been 
Mr. Wilson’s intimate friend, and for six years he was his pastor and near neighbor. 
He, therefore, has had excellent opportunities to learn the history and become 
familiar with the character of the Republican candidate for vice-president, and his 
admiration of the man has led him to improve his opportunities. 

The lives of self-made men, of whom Mr. Wilson is an eminent example, are 
always instructive and mene One loves to follow the steps of their pro; ; 
to mark how obstacles are met and overcome by that persistent —-_ which is alwa; 

a characteristic of such people, and which is conspicuous in Mr. ilson. Few have 
had more difficulties to overcome in their efforts for distinction, and few have suc- 
ceeded as well as he in attaining the object of their ambition. 

Mr. Wilson’s position as a statesman is well known to our readers. It is nearly a 
third of a century since he entered political life, and he has lived to see the almost 
hopeless cause which won the sympathy and support of his early manhood, and 
which he has adhered to through its varying fortunes, at length triumphant. m 
1855, when he was elected to the United States Senate, he has had a national reputa- 
tion, and for a dozen years at least he has been one of the most influential mem! 
of Congress. He has probably carried through that body more bills of importance 
than any other member. 

The volume before us is a model biography, written in a clear and animated style, 
abounding in graphic descriptions and evincing a scrupulous desire for accuracy in 
the details. It does great credit to Mr. Nason, from whose pen nearly or quite the 
whole of it has emanated. J. W. Dz 


A Centennial History of Alfred, York Oounty, Maine. By the late Dr. 
Usner Parsons. Witl. a Supplement by Samuet M. Came, Esq. 
Published by Sanford, Everts & Co. Philadelphia: Collins, Printer, 
705 Jayne Street. 1872. 18mo. pp. 36. 


This is the first history that has been published of the town of Alfred, which was 
incorporated in the year 1808. It was previously a part of Sanford. The author 
of this pamphlet is Usher Parsons, M.D., vice-president of this society and a valued 
contributor to the Reaister, of whom sketches will be found ane xvii. 20, and xxiii. 
359. He has compressed into the 24 pages which he occupies a great amount of his- 
toric details concerning his native town. Mr. Came has continued the work, which 
was composed some years ago, to the present time, and the publishers have prefixed 
to it an account of Dr. Parsons compiled from the memoir by his son, Charles W. 
Parsons, M.D., of Providence, R. I. J. W.D. 


The Institution of the Society of the Cincinnati, together with the Roll of the 
Original, Hereditary and Honorary Members of the Order in the State of 
New-Jersey, from 1783 to 1866. Albany, N. Y.: Printed for the Society 
by J. Munsell. 1866. 8vo. pp. 79. 


The parent Society of the Cincinnati was instituted in May, 1783, at the can- 
tonment of the American Army on the banks of the Hudson, by the officers of that 
army then about to retire to ful pursuits, and had for its object the founding 
of an association which should perpetuate the attachments formed — a ~~ 

riod of hardship and privation. Gen. Washin was the first president, an 
Gen. Knox the first secretary of the mt or ** General Society.” 

Besides the General Society, subordinate societies were formed, in the thirteen 
original states, seven of which have become extinct or dormant. In the RecisTer 
for July last (p. 344), a pamphlet by the-Massachusetts Society giving a biographi- 
cal list of its members was noticed. The Pe pamphlet gives a similar list of 
‘the members of the New-Jersey Society of the Cincinnati. But it contains, in addi- 
tion, a record of the procedings at the institution of the General Society, with a 
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list of its officers to the oe ge time, and other matter of interest connected with 
the subject. The pamphlet was pre; , we believe, by Clifford Stanley Sims, Esq., 
at present the United States Consul at Prescott, Coast, and reflects great it 
upon the research of the writer. J. W. D. 


The Report of the Commissioners on the Boundary Line between the State of 
Virginia and the States of Maryland, North Carolina and Tennessee, 
read in the Senate, Jan. 17, 1872. 8vo. pp. 22. 


In the year 1870, the legislature of Virginia authorized and the governor appoint- 

commissioners to ascertain, and in conjunction with commissioners on the part of 
Maryland, to establish the boundary line between said states. One of the commis- 
sioners was sent to England to procure evidence. The report contains the official 
correspondence of the commissioners and the governor of Virginia on this subject, 
and the report of the special agent sent to England, excepting the papers therein 
referred to by the agent. These may be published hereafter. 

It is probable that the “yt vexed question of the true boundary lines of Virginia 
will shortly be settled, and then a complete history of the controversy ~ = ex- 
a. Such a work will be an interesting and valuable addition to erican 

ry. 


An Historical Discourse delivered at the Celebration of the Two Hundredth 
Anniversary of the Formation of the North Church, Portsmouth, N. H., 
July 19, 1871. By [the] Rev. Gzorce M. Apams, Pastor of the Church. 
Portsmouth: Frank W. Robinson. 1871. 8vo. pp. 72. 


The history of this ancient religious society forms an interesting and important 
chapter in the annals of New-Hampshire, and the seventy-two pages of this superb- 
ly printed pamphlet contain the substance of that history in a condensed form. 

e feel sure that all its statements of fact, names, dates, &c., can be safely taken 
as true, because they have, as we know, been carefully verified by the Hon. Mar- 
cellus Bufford, one of the committee by whose management the celebration was 
successfully carried through to its end. 

We are glad to see that towns, cities, churches and societies are paying more and 
more attention to their histories, and that they are publishing in permanent form, and 
in a greatly improved style, the proceedings of their anniversary celebrations. It is 
as true in this matter as in most others, that what is worth doing at all is wo 
doing well. The cost, whether it be a few hundred dollars more or less, is of little 
account. A poorly printed and lean town history is a perpetual monument of some- 
body’s meanness, or bad taste, or both, which any number of dismal wood-cut por- 
traits and pictures of houses will not atone for. : 

Who now will undertake to give us the history of Portsmouth? The work would 

uire two octavo volumes of 700 or 800 each. Such a work, well prepared, 
well printed, and supplied with maps, would be an honor to the town, and meet 
with a ready sale. 

We understand that the city of Dover proposes to give the Rev. Dr. Quint ample 
time and ample means to enable him to make his history of that ancient town wor- 
or of the subject. This is encouraging, and should be imitated by other towns 
and cities. 


A Sketch of the Organization, Objects and Membership of the Old Settlers’ 
Association of Minnesota ; together with an Account of the Excursion of 
the Red River of the North, October 25 and 26,1871. Prepared by 
order of the Association. Hec olim meminisse Juvabit.— VirciL. 
Saint Paul: Ramaley, Chaney & Co., Printers. 1872. 8vo. pp. 29. 


We have received from J. F. Williams, Paes of St. Paul, a copy of this pam- 
phlet. It contains a copy of the charter of the association, bearing date May 23, 
1857 ; theseal and a list of the members of the association, and their proceedings on 
the occasion referred to in the title of the pamphlet. Ex-Gov. Sib ey mentions a 
circumstance, showing how the passage of the bill creating a territorial govern- 
ment for Minnesota in 1849 was made to depend not on its own merits, nor on the 
necessities of the early settlers, but upon the selfish schemes of political factions. 
We have improved upon all that ! 
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A Lecture on the University of Cincinnati, its Aims, Needs, and Resources, 
Delivered before the Young Men’s Mercantile Library Association, May 9, 
1872. By Atonzo Tarr. “Crafty men contemn studies, simple 
men admire them, and wise men use them.”—Lord Bacon. Cincinnati. 
Robert Clarke & Co. 1872. 


Mr. Taft has put into a compact form a very full statement of the history of the 
origin and ment of certain funds left in trust for educational purposes in 
Cincinnati, and he points out with clearness aud force of su, tion how these 
trusts may be combined and utilized in laying the foundations of a university. 

We say foundations, for contrary to the seemingly general impression in Ameri- 
ca, @ university is not the creation of a day, nor can it be begotten by simple 
testamentary bequests. It does not consist in money, or buildings, or throngs of 
students, nor necessarily in all combined. It is of slow growth. 

the United States there arean indefinite number of colleges, and not far from 
twenty-five so-called universities, but no one of them as yet is entitled to rank any 
higher than the European o_o of the better sort. But the university will come 
in due time. The United States, — with their present resources of population and 
wealth, and with the present limited appreciation of and demand among us for the 
highest learning and scholarship,—could easily support one, perhaps two such 
universities as Oxford or Cambridge, Heidelberg or Bonn ; but for some years,—say 
twenty-five, at least,—we should have to import our chief instructors from Europe. 
—- we go to Germany for the best scholarship. 

ese considerations ought not to chill the enthusiasm of those who fancy that 
they are administering ‘‘ universities,’’ among us, nor check the liberality of such 
as are to leave their superfluous wealth behind them at their death, for 
the founding or endowment of schools. We cannot prevent every Mr. Smith, or 
White, or Brown, from foun a university at his death, to called by his: 
name; but we should be glad if we could Pm a majority of such authors of 
monumental folly to concentrate their wealth upon a single object. 

Cincinnati ought to be the seat of a university, where every art, science, trade 
and rs could be studied under the best living masters. She ought to lose- 
no time in laying the first foundations of such an institution. 


Addresses and Proceedings at the Centennial Anniversary of the Congrega- 
tional Church in foe cman N. H., November 12 and 13, 1871. Com- 
piled by order of the Ohurch. By M. T. Rounnets, Pastor. Hartford, 
Conn. Press of Case, Lockwood & Brainard. 1872. 8vo. pp. 82. 


We are indebted to the Rev. Mr. Runnels for a copy of this inpeveatiog historical 
pamphlet, and the Co tional Church referred to is probably mainly indebted 
to him for the su ul celebration of the event above described. 

The pamphlet contains the sermon of the Rev. Prof. Joseph OC. Bodwell, of the- 
Hartford Theological a the address of the Rev. Frederic T. Perkins, of 
Hartford, Ct., remarks, brief addresses, toasts, and other oo 4 connected with 
the celebration. As an interesting historical fact it may be worth while to quote 
from the editor’s preface a statement showing some of the cha that have taken 

lace in the town. He says, page 5: ‘‘ The present situationof the Congregeticnsl 
of Sanbornton, N. Hi’, 4s iar. Willy pone cap the Square, where the 
church is located, was a large business centre; but now all trade, nearly all 
branches of mechanical industry have deserted that place and gone to the neigh- 
boring villages. The present members of the church and society belong to two 
different towns [Tilton and Sanbornton], and go to no less than seven different 
localities for store and post-office accommodations.’’ 
The pamphlet is handsomely printed. 


School Histories and Some Errors in them. By Samunt A. GREEN, 

M.D. Boston: For Private Distribution. 1872. 8vo. pp. 7. 

This is a reprint of an article which originally appeared in ‘“‘ The Educational 
Monthly’? for June, 1872, in which the learned author has pointed out.a few errors 
of the most important character in a few books. The authors and publishers of 
the books referred to will undoubtedly take heed of his criticisms. It would be a 

service to teachers and scholars if he would point out the errors of fact in all. 
school histories in general use. 

Vou. XXVI. 40 
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rian Society, at the Semi-Annual 


Meeting held in Boston, April 23, 1872. [No. 58.] 


Besides the official reports, which show the prosperous condition of this well 
society, this pamphlet contains the report of the council, read by Colonel 

John D. Washburn, which is mainly devoted to the question, Who was the first 
discoverer of the bay of San Francisco and the Golden Gate; On the likelihood 
of an admixture of Japanese Blood on our North-West Coast, by Horace Davis, 
ae of San Francisco ; and the Cosmogony of Dante and Columbus, by the Rev. 


- Hale: all interesting 


The Rey. Dr. G. E. Ellis Toeamed one of the chief topics of the Rev. Dr. Pea- 


body’s election sermon (see Reaisrsr, ante, p. 218) 
call public 


cannot be said or done in order to 


, Viz.: town debts. Too much 
¢ attention to this subject. 





MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


MARRIAGES, 


Ds Satis= Barnseipez. In London, 
April 11, at St. George’s Church, 
Hanover Square, Mr. William John de 
Salis of the War Office, a descendant 
of the cadet branch of the Count de 
Salis, an ancient family from the Island 
of Rhodes naturalized in England, and 
Miss Harriet Anne Bainbridge, daughter 
of the late H Bainbridge, Esq., of 
the ancient family of Bainbridge of 
‘Westmoreland, settled there before the 
Conquest. 

Swzetser = Pzennattow. In Berwick, 
Me., = 19, 1871, by Rev. Mr. Hid- 
den, . Albert Henry Sweetser, of 
Saugus, Mass., and Miss Annie Pen- 
hallow, youngest daughter of Hon. 
Ichabod G. Jordan, of ick. 

Sprixnzy=Pavt. In Newington, N.H., 
June 16, 1871, by Rev. Mr. Smith, 
gee C, Spinney, Esq., of Kittery, 

e., and Miss Mary Pickering Paul, of 
Newington. 

Tourrrz = Parx. In Boston, Jan. 31, 
at the Arlington Street Church, 4 the 
Rev. Andrew Preston Peabody, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Christian Morals in 
Harvard University, Charles Wesley 
Tuttle, counsellor-at-law, of Boston, and 
Mary Louisa, only hter of the Hon. 
John Cochran Park, of Dedham. 


DEATHS, 
Bacon, Francis, Esq., in Kittery, Maine, 
April 5, 1871, aged 56 He was 
a son of the late Dr. David Bacon, of 


Buxton, Maine, and a member of the 
bar of the county of York, and for 
several register of deeds and sub- 
sequently register of probate for that 
county. 

Bowman, Mrs. Almira, in the city of 
Cambridge, Aug. 31, widow of 
the late Hon, Francis Bowman, aged 
77 years and 1 month, the — 
daughter of the late William Welling- 
ton, of Waltham, Mass. There is an 
error in the record of her husband’s 
obituary in the April number of the 
Reaister. His native place was Lex- 
ington, and his age was 79 years 7 
months and 29 days. H.W. 

Busunett, Miss Annie Eliza, in New- 
York city, Sept. 6, 1872, in her 18th 
year, 0 fog of Charles I. and 
Abby J. Bushnell. 

CutsHoim, Alexander F., in Saco, Maine, 
Nov. 19, 1871, aged 60 years. He was 
a native of Salem, Mass., and a member 
of the bar of the county of York, Me, 

Emerson, Capt. Joseph, in Alfred, Maine, 
Sept. 9, 1871, aged 86 years. He was 
a son of Joseph Emerson, Esq., of that 
town, who graduated at Harvard in the 
class of 1771. 
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